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Now ReEapy. 


“THE” CIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, MORAL, 
POETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE HEROINES OF HIS PLAYS. 
With numerous Passages from and Critical Comments upon 
the same, 

By Mrs. JAMESON. 
1vol. imperial Svo, 340 pages, and 24 superb Stecl Engravings 
of Shakespeare’s Heroines. Bound in turkey morocco, extra full 
gilt. Price $20. 
The same with Proof Plates printed on India Paper, bound in | 
the most sumptuous atyle in turkey morocco relief, ornate, chased | 
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FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WM. H. APPLETON, Publisher, 
92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK, 1966. 


THE BOOK OF THE HUDSON, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





By BENSON J. LOSSING, 
Author of “ Pictorial History of the Civil War,” “‘ Field Book of 


the Revolution,” etc., etc. 





ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD AND STEEL FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





In presenting this volume to the public, the publishers feel 
confident that it will add materially to the reputation already 
possessed by the author, both as a writer and an-artist. .The 
pages are rich with interesting reminiscences of Revolutionary 
times, and truthful descriptions of the people, customs, and habits 
of the present day—embellished with numerous charming and 
exquisite illustrations, from drawings made by Mr. Lossing, of 
the scenery and places of interest that line the banke of the river, 
or are to be found in its vicinity. No similar work will com- 
Pare with it in interest and value, Mr. Lossing being unequaled 
in thisdepartment of literature. His style isagreeabie and fluent, 
and he handles the pencil like an artist to the manner born. 

The engraving of the illustrations has been executed by the most 
ekillful artists, and the printing done in the best manner, on toned 
Paper made expressly for the work—in fact, no expense has been 
‘pared to make it one of the best booke of the season. 





One volume small quarto, richly bound in morocco cloth, gilt, $10. 
_ “ morocco, extra, $15. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
12 Dey Street, New York. 
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HAVE NOW READY 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By Francis TURNER PALGRAVE, late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 


1 vol. 16mo, red cloth, gilt tops. Price $1 %5. 
*,* A very popular work by an able and acute critic. 


THE POEMS OF ALFRED B. STREET. - 
First collected edition. 2vols.16mo. Price $3 00. 
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MR. LEIGHTON’S LIFE OF MAN SYMBOLIZED. 





One volume 4to, handsomely bound in rich Turkey morocco 
antique, $25 ; half morocco, extra, $20. 





THE LIFE OF MAN, 


Symbolized by the Months of the Year, in their Seasons and 
Phases, with Passages Selected from Ancient and Modern 
Authors. By RicHarp Pigot. Accompanied by a Series of 
Twenty-five Full-page Illustrations, and Many Hundred 
Marginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters and Tail- 
pieces, engraved on wood from Original Designs. By Joan 
LE1@uTON, F.S.A. 


The volume consists of Twelve Sections, into which the Life 
of Man is divided, to accord with the twelve months of the year, 
and the progress of nature from the germination of the seed to 
the decay of the tree. The progressive developments of the 
physical and moral attributes of man are shown in each month 
concurrently with the growth of the year; and the varying 
phases of his passions, pursuits, and aspirations are exhibited 
in excerpt passages from ancient and modern writers. These 
are cited in the typographical characters of their respective pe- 
riods, appropriately and suggestively illustrated by many hun- 
dreds of marginal devices, initial vignettes, and tail-pieces. Each 
page of the book is inclosed in a framework which serves as a 
setting for proverbs, and other aphorismatic sentences, in har- 


engravings, of which, including the general frontispiece, there 
are twenty-five, printed within red rules. Twelve of them, illus- 
trating the Life of Man from the Cradle to the Grave, also embody 
the Progress of the Seasons and the varying Aspects of Nature, 
as seen under an English sky. The other twelve comprise a se- 
ries of Medallion Portraits, from the Infant to the Patriarch, 
combined with Floral Emblems and other symbolical attributes, 
in keeping with the central subject. 





List OF THE CARDINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRONTISPIECE, All the World’s a Stage. 
Illuminated Title, etc. 


JANUARY, The Infant and Nursling. 
FEBRUARY, The Child and Schoolboy. 
Marcu, The Stripling and Apprentice. 
APRIL, The Youth and Lover. 

May, The Man and Father. 

JUNE, The Soldier and Aspirant. 
JULY, The Merchant and Citizen. 
AvGUST, The Magistrate and Squire. 


SrrPTEMBER, The Philosopher and Statesman. 


OcTOBER, The Grandsire and Veteran. 
. NovemMBeR, The Censor and Old Man. 
DECEMBER, The Patriarch and the End. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 


mony with the text. Each section is preceded by two full-page | 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, . 


NEw YORK. 





t= Harper & Brotuers will send any of the following works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

ee" Harper's CatTaLocue and TraveE List may be had gratuit- 
ously on application to the Publishers personally, or sent by 
mail on receipt of five cents, 


a. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTINGUISHED GEN- 
ERALS. By William F. G. Shanks. Portraits. 12mo, cloth, 
beveled, $2. 


2. : 

SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. A Novel. By Charles Lever, au- 
thor of Charles O’Malley, Tony Butler, Barrington, Maurice 
Tierney, The Dodd Family Abroad, Roland Cashel, etc. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


3. 

READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, a Pleasant Mode of Learn- 
ing to Read. By the author of Streaks of Light, More about 
Jesus, Lines Left Out, etc. Part Second. With engravings. 
Square 4to. Uniform with Reading Without Tears, Part I. 
Cloth, gilt, $1 25. 


THE BEAUCLERCS, FaTHER AND Son. A Novel. By Charles 
Clarke, 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


5. 
THE SANCTUARY: A Story of the Civil War. By Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. George Ward Nichols, author of The Story of the 
Great March. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, beveled, $2. 


6. 
BOTTS'’S GREAT REBELLION. The Great Rebellion: Its Se- 
cret History, Rise, Progress, and Disagtrous Failare. By 
Hon. John Minor Botts. 12mo, cloth, beveled, $250. 


uA . 
KISSING THE ROD. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, author of 
Black Sheep. 8vo, paper, %5 cents. 


8. 
AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN GERMANY. By J. Ross Browne, 
author of Yusef, Crusoe’s Island, Land of Thor, etc. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 12mo, cloth, beveled edges, $2. 


9. 

THE RACE FOR WEALTH. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
Author of Maxwell Drewitt, Phemie Keller, etc., etc. 8vo, 
paper, 75 cents. 

10. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part II. A First Latin Reading-Book, 
containing an Epitome of Czsar’s Gallic Wars, ‘and L’Ho- 
mond’s Lives of Distinguished Roman:. With a Short Intro- 
duction to Roman Antiquities, Notes and Dictionary. By 
William Smith, LL.D.. editor of A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology, A- Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, A Classical Dictionary, etc. ; and 
Henry Drisler, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columhia College, 
New York, editor of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexican, etc. 
12mo, flexible cloth, $125. 

11. 

ALL IN THE DARK. A Novel. By J. S. Le Fanu, author of 

Uncle Silas, Guy Deverell, etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


12. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. A Nove’. By John Saunders, au- 
thor of Abel Drake’s Wife, Martin Pole, etc. 8vo, paper, 75 


cents; cloth, $125. “ 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL.’ A Novel. By George Eliot, 
author of Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner, 
Scenes of Clerical Life, Romola, etc. Library Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, beveled edges, $175; Cheap Edition, 8vo, paper, 7% 


cents. 
14. 


BATTLE PIECES AND ASPECTS OF THE WAR. By Her- 
man Melville, author of Typee, Omoo, Redburn, Mardi, Moby 
Dick, Whitejacket, etc. 12mo, cloth, beveled, $175. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE NOW READY OR WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH A NEW AND MAG- 
NIFICENT EDITION OF 


THE POEMS AND SONCS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 


In large quarto size. Beautifully printed on toned paper, and 
illustrated by about one hundred Engravings on Wood 
from designs by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, Harrison 
Weir, and others. Elegantly bound in cloth, $10; morocco 
autique or gilt, $16. 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS FROM THE POEMS AND 
i. SONGS OF 
W. C. BRYANT, " Tuomas MILLER, 
| Mrs. BARBAULD, 
WILLIAM WorpDsWorTH, 
CAROLINE BOWLES, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


JANE TAYLOR, 
Lucy AIKIN, 
Mary Howitt. | 


Elegantly printed upon a rich toned paper, and profusely illus- 
trated with Wood Engravings, EXECUTED IN THE VERY 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. Smal! quarto size, cloth, gilt 
edges, $4; morocco antique or gilt, $6. 

This little book is a perfect gem in every respect ; we feel no 
hesitation in saying that it will be pronounced by all who see it 
to be a perfect marvel of cheapness and beauty. 





SINAI AND PALESTINE. 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 87 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES BY FRANCIS FRITH. 
Executed in the very highest style of art. Each Picture accom- 
panied by a beautifully printed description. Imperial folio, 

half morocco, $50. 

UPPER ECYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 
LLLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PIC- 
TURES, 37 IN NUMBER, BY FRANCIS FRITH. 

Each accompanied with a beautifully printed description. Im- 
perial folio, half morocco, $50. 





LOWER ECYPT, THEBES, AND THE 
PYRAMIDS. 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 37 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES. 
And uniform in size, price, binding, etc., etc., with the above 
works. S 
*,* The above are three beautiful companion booke; the Photo- 
graphic Illustrations are magnificent specimens of art. Asa 
first-class holiday present the set would be unique. 





THE BEAUTIFUL Fac-stmMILE REPRINT OF THE First Foto (1623) 
EDITION OF THE 
COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRACEDIES 
OF MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Produced in 1864 by Mr. Lionel Booth, with Fac-simile Portrait. 


Small quarto, cloth, $10; handsomely bound in tree calf, 
gilt edges, $16. 





THE SHAKESPEARE CALLERY. 
A Reproduction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Poet’s Birth, in a series of PHotograpPuic 
Pictures, beautifully executed. Small quarto, cloth, $10. 





A New anp HanpsomME EDITION oF 


THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. 

By Grace and Philip Wharton. Containing upwards of 16 En- 
gravings by the Brothers Dalziel from designs by Charles 
Altamont Doyle. Beautifully printed in an elegant type, 
8vo, cloth, $3. 


DR. COETHE’S COURTSHIP. 
A Tale of Domestic Life. FromtheGerman. Beautifully printed 


in an elegant type on fine toned paper. 12mo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, elegant, beveled, $1 50. 





. WAYSIDE POSIES. 

Being the new Fine Art Gift Book for the year 1867, published an- 
nually by Messrs. DaLzieL BrRoTHERs, and uniform with 
Birket Foster's ‘‘ Pictures of English Landscape,” ‘* Home 
Thoughts and Home Scenes,” ‘‘A Round cf Days,” etc., 
etc. 

Having purchased from Messrs. Dalziel Brothers a large num- 
ber of this book, we will shortly offer them to the American public. 
It will contain Original Poems by the best Poets, and Illustra- 
tions by the best Artists of the day. It will doubtless be looked 
upon, as was its predecessor (‘‘A Round of Days”), as the chef 
ad euvre of the season. 

ROUTLEDCE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. A new and 
cheap edition. Complete in one volume. Clearly and com- 
pactly printed ina neat, eleganttype. Post Svo, cloth, $1 7%. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. Complete in one 
volume. Elegantly and compactly printed in a new type, 
with illustrations from designs by Wm. Harvey. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 750 pages, $1 5. 

ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. A new edition. Ele- 
gantly printed, with illustrations by John Gilbert. Post 
8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. A new edition. Beautifully 


printed on fine paper, with eight illustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth, $1 %35. 


THE CHARACTER OF JESUS PORTRAYED. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, 


PusiisH Tus Day, 


THE CHARACTER OF JESUS 
PORTRAYED. 


A BIBLICAL ESSAY, WITH AN APPENDIX. 
By Dr. DanreL SCHENKEL, 
Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. H. Furness, D.D. 





2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $4 50. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 


182 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


Desire to invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive 
and varied collection of STANDARD CATHOLIC WORKs, FINE 
PRAYER-BOOKS, etc., in every variety of Plain, Elegant, and 
Superb Bindings, Suitable for HOLIDAY GIFTS, etc. 

The List of their own Publications comprises Works of Devo- 
tion and Instruction, Historical, Controversial, Theological, Bio- 
graphical, and Musical Works, Schovl Books, Tales, Novels, 
etc., together with a great variety of POPULAR STANDARD Pray- 
ER-Books, in various bindings , comprising upwards of 100 dif- 
ferent styles, at prices varying from 20 cts. to $40 per copy. 

GS Catalogues, with prices, furnished on application. 

M. & Co. keep, in addition to their own publications, all the 
Catholic Books published in the United States, together with a 
large stock of the most approved foreign books. 

Orders, which will receive the same care and attention as if 
selected in person, are respectfully solicited. 





A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Reavy Dec. 12, 1866, 


THE DIAMOND CROSS: 


A TALE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
By W. Barnett Pattuirs, Esq. 





12mo, cloth, library style, price $1 75. 





HILTON & CO., 


128 Nassau Street, New York. 
Editors’ copies sent with first orders. 





Ingemisco. 





THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR IS NOW READY! 


‘ 
“SUNNYBANK.” 
By MARION HARLAND, 


Author of * Alone,” ‘* Hidden Path,” ‘*Moss Side,” ‘* Nemesis,” 
** Miriam,” ‘* Husbands and Homes,” etc., etc. 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 7%. 


The numerous readers and admirers of Marion Harland’s works 
will be gratified to receive a new work by this gifted author. 
This new book will be found worthy to rank with any of her 
former books, so esteemed for their delineation of character and 
high moral tone. 

The first book published by Marion Harland, and which at once 
admitted her to a place among the most able and successful 
novelists of our country, was “Alone.” Within afew months of 
its publication it reached a sale almost unprecedented by any 
American book. It will be sufficient to state that the new volume, 
‘* Sunnybank,” re-introduces us to many of the pleasant acquaint- 
ances with whom we grew familiar in “* Alone.”’ It admits us toa 
gallery of those life pictures vivid with interest and truthful to 
nature, 

From the Boston Evening Gazette. 


“There is an originality in her thinking which strikes one with 
peculiar force, and he finds himself unconsciously recurring to 
what had such a novel effect on him.” 





Aso, Now Reavy, New EpITIons or 


* ALONE,” ‘* NEMESIS,” 
‘“ HIDDEN PATH,” “MIRIAM,” 
**MOSS SIDE,” “HUSBANDS & HOMES,” 


‘“HUSKS.” 
All by the same Author. 
Each in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 %5. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 








Ingemisco. 





Apartments Wanted. 





A quiet and refined family, consisting of three adults, wish to 
find suitable Apartments for the Winter, consisting of Drawing- 
Room and two or three Chambers comfortably furnished, and sit- 
uated between, say, Amity and Twenty-third streets. Private 
table might be arranged for. Best references. Terms must be 
moderate. Could partly furnish, if an object. Address, by letter 
only, giving precise location of house and exact terms, BAL- 
MORAL, care of Ep1rorn Rounp TaBLE, 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & son, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPEs 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway, 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPEs, 


N.B.— The Meerscuavo is positively the BEST, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand. 


*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country, 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us, 





GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 


es 





Ingemisco. 
OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, OakLty & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





Ingemisco. 





Now Reapy. 


Divers Views, Opinions, and Prophesies 
OF YOORS TROOLY, 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, 


Lait Pastor of the Church of the Noo Dispensashun. ss 


Illustrated with a Portrait of Nasby and 12 Illustrations from 
designs by Thee Jones. 





1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 





“Tam going to write to Nasspy to come down here to Wash- 
ington, and I intend to tell him éf he will communicate his talents 
to me, I will ‘swap’ places with him.” — The late President Lincoln. 

“That delightful humorist, the Reverend Prtrrozeum V. 
Nassy.”’—James Russell Lowell. 





FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 





(2 Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





R. W. CARROLL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 West Fourth Street, Cincinnatl. 





A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
OLD AND NEw, Just IMPORTED. 

Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 


M. NUNAN, 
80 Nassau Street, New York. 
init ahteieall 0ST 





Ingemisco. 


HEROES OF THE REPUBLIC. 
THE GREAT PICTURE, 
PAINTED BY H. BALLING, 








NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 


DERBY CALLERY,;, 


625 Broapway. 





ADMISSION, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
specting them. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


New York, Sarurpay, December 1, 1866, 




















A THANKSGIVING GREETING. 
ened present issue appears on the day which has been set 

apartas one of Thanksgiving, and the conductors deem it a 

fitting occasion, while offering a cordial greeting to their readers, 
to the public, and to their cotemporaries of the press, to offer a 
few words of explanation and of promise regarding the past and 
fature career of this journal. A season of general festivity and 
kindliness, coinciding as it does with recent changes, furnishes 
them with an opportunity—the more pleasant that it is their first 
one—of directly explaining the views and projects which consti- 
tute the grounds for their hope of lasting prosperity and, as they 
trust, justify their appeal to the educated classes for extended 
support. They find that, from various causes, an idea has become 
somewhat widely prevalent that this paper lives but to destroy— 
that it has been a species of Ishmael among journals, striking at 
all things and provoking assaults in return, with a view to 
thrive by the unenviable notoriety thus obtained rather than by 
the more Jegitimate means which pertain to its ostensible char- 
acter and aims. Now, whether justly or unjustly earned, the 
conductors are not ambitious to perpetuate such a reputation. 
Bold discussion of current topics and sharp criticiem of current 
literature they consider quite proper in a review of this nature, 
and they are probably essential to its success. To be too con- 
ventional, didactic, and reticent, more especially in a community 
like our own, is for such papers, as has been repeatedly shown by 
experience, to invite defeat. Nothing, indeed, is more certain 
than that the success of such papers must depend in a great 
measure upon their spirit and vivacity. Could one be imagined 
so constructed as never to be obnoxious to the strictest canons 
of a scholarly and fastidious taste, it would almost inevitably 
fail, The community is such that it will forgive anything 
sooncr than dullness. But the credit of a journal, and its 
consequent influence for good, are undoubtedly imperiled if, 
from a natural anxiety to avoid the latter objectionable feature, 
it stumbles upon those of exaggeration or unwholesome bitter- 
ness. Some have attributed just this mischance to THE Rounp 
TaBLE; with what justice it were neither graceful nor profitable 
here to discuss. Suffice it to say, that while they have every re- 
spect for a rectitude of intention which the most inimical cannot 
justly deny to their predecessors, and while they shrink from no 
heritage of disesteem which may fairly devolve upon themselves, 
the present conductors are fully alive to the responsibilities of 
their charg2 and entirely disposed to be instructed by past expe- 
tience. It is quite impossible for anything in the shape of 
ephemeral literature to be altogether free from mistakes; but if 
they may judge their own motives and consciences, it is the de- 
sire and the purpose of those who now direct this paper to make 
itone which every honorable man can read without distaste, and 
every pure-minded woman without a blush; to make it, however 
opinions may occasionally differ as to its views, the welcome 
visitor to every cultivated fireside; and to make it in the most 
catholic sense the advocate of all that is pure, progressive, and 
ennobling in American society and American literature. 

As all connected with Tug Rounp TaBLe are native born and 
native bred, it is natural that they should seek to make the paper 
distinctively a national one, and such is in fact the case. Amer- 
ican subjects and American books, as well as American works of 
art, will, therefore, receive when possible a preferential atten- 
tion. This policy, it is thought, will attract general approval. 
It will at the same time be conceded that authentic and graphic 
information from so great a center as London will always be 
gladly received; and the readers of this paper will enjoy in 
the letters of its regular correspondent in that city the fruits of 
scholarship, experience, and facility, united with unusual oppor- 
tunities, in a degree which have never been excelled, if they 
have been equaled, by any individual in a similar position. 


- Farther arrangements have been effected or are now in 


Progress to secure the aid of some of the ablest living writ- 
ers of both countries; and the conductors entertain the 
belief that within a year good judges will agree that the paper 
has attained astandard far higher than has yet been reached in 
this country and not much below that of the best weekly reviews 
ever published elsewhere. Various improvements are contem- 
Plated, some of which will be carried into effect with the New 
Year; and as some which have been recently made have been 
cordially recognized, it is hoped that subscribers and advertisers 
will come forward liberally to do their parts towards building up 
4n enterprise which is, from its character and the exigencies of 
the times, a very costly one. Increased support is openly and 
earnestly solicited ; but the opinion which is sometimes candidly, 
Sometimes invidiously expressed that our public will not main- 
tain sheets of this character, is substantially rebutted by the actual 


circulation of Tax RounD TABLE to-day ; a fact which parties who 
will make application on any better g:ound than that of mere idle 
curiosity may by seeing its books fully attest. The conductors trust 
that gentlemen of the publishing trade--who are in so large a degree 
the sustainers of such a paper—will appreciate a determination to 
treat all books in a spirit of thorough impartiality, which is in the 
long run the most favorable course for their interests, however in 
some instances it may be temporarily distasteful. The review- 
ing départment will shortly be expanded so as to include a greater 
number of new publications, and to present, as far as possible, a 
complete current synopsis of the American trade. And now, 
with these brief remarks and suggestions, the conductors tender 
to all their countrymen, readers, brethren of the press, and the 
public—Northerners and Southerners, Democrats and Repub- 
licans—‘t with malice towards none, and charity towards all,’ a 
kindly greeting and a hearty wish that they may all enjoy a plen- 
teous and jocund Thanksgiving. 








SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 

\ OST men dislike the very sound of the words 

“women’s rights,” which is proof presumptive 
that they ought to be obliged to hear them. No par- 
tisanship, social, political, or theological, which fret- 
fully shrinks from full and open discussion of its own 
merits can escape the suspicion of unsoundness or 
injustice. It is true that a great many men hate 
a given subject merely because they hate the trouble 
of thinking about it; but their moral attitude is not 
much better than that of those who conceive that by 


nificent country, and remember the millions of re- 
fined and thoughtful women who are absolutely with- 
out voice in the matter, it is idle to assume that our 
system is what it should be or what it might be. We 
claim to be in some sort the organ of the unrepre- 
sented classes, and, so far as any efforts of ours can 
cause this much ridiculed and most important topic 
to be gravely investigated and considered, we are 
well disposed to give them. The arguments of the 
lamented Mrs. John Stuart Mill, who was scarcely 
less gifted than is her illustrious husband, and which 
may be found in the collection of his miscellaneous 
writings, deserve, in this connection, to receive pro- 
found attention. It may ‘well happen, after all said 
and done, that the best corrective for the evils of 
ultra-extensive suffrage may be found in the admis- 
sion of an element which has other good reasons to 
recommend it. The objections so often urged respect- 
ing dangers to domestic tranquillity and the unfemi- 
nine surroundings of the polling-booth, which would 
militate against obvious advantages, are in a consid- 
erable degree superficial, and probably quite sur- 
mountable; and the plea of unfitness may surely be 
met by the consideration that it would scarcely be 
possible to find so many women intellectually or mor- 
ally disqualified as there are now men in the country 
who cast votes without challenge. 

If the best form of human government is adjudged 
to be that which nearest approaches the type of the 





simply shutting their ears to argument they will be able 
to keep something which they have no right to with- 
hold. The question ot women’s rights can never be 
tided over by either of these expedients any more 
than the question of abolition was, Whatever our 
individual opinions, it is the part of wisdom to strive 
rather to see the future as it will be than as we would 
have it to be. Emancipation was not prevented by 
the fact that we were able to laugh at some of its 
advocates because they had long hair, ate brown 
bread, or talked through their noses; and women’s 
rights, whatever the phrase may cover, will hardly be 
materially retarded because some of the women who 
are brave enough to come forward and claim them 
have corkscrew curls, red noses, squeaky voices, or 
other attributes which make them to unfeeling eyes 
appear ridiculous. 

The subject of women’s rights will have to be taken 
up sooner or later in this country, and dealt with se- 
riously, thoroughly, and justly. We cannot, if we 
would, escape it. Conventional thinkers, preachers, 
and presses will, of course, hold out against the dis- 
cussion, and will employ alternately the weapons of 
ridicule, neglect, and persecution to stifle and extir- 
pate it. But this will be of little avail. The agita- 
tion has been commenced; it is carried on in public 
mectings, of which we get reports more or less ab- 
surd, but always indicative of progress; it is advo- 
cated by some very thoughtful heads and by some 
very able pens, and it is the subject of anxious con- 
sideration by many a fireside in thousands of little 
nooks and corners all over the land. We may as well 
make up our minds first as last that the women’s 
rights question can neither be crushed out nor laughed 
down. Can it be argued down? We cannot tell; 
but we may be very sure that, if put down at all, it 
will be by this means, and not by any other. Now, 
it is extremely difficult to find arguments which can- 
not readily be disposed of as frivolous and vexatious 
against granting women the suffrage. Whether it be 
a right or a privilege, why should educated and in- 
telligent American ladies be debarred from that 
which the hod-carrier who visits Biddy in her kitch- 
en now enjoys, or which Sambo, who cleans the boots, 
is to have next year? Is it because the hod-carrier 
and Sambo are better judges of the principles of po- 
litical economy, or because their moral sense is so 
much nicer—so sensitively superior—that they are 
more likely to wield their power for the public 
benefit ? 

These questions are manifestly absurd and unan- 
swerable. The truth is, there are a great many 
weighty reasons against manhood suffrage; but man- 
hood suffrage once conceded, it is next to impossible 
to find valid reasons against universal suffrage. When 
we think of the unwashed and degraded mob, in all 
sections and of all colors and odors, now and here- 








divine, the feminine complement can assuredly be 
shown to be essential to its unity and perfection. 
The justice of the ideal man tempered by the mercy 
of the ideal woman must compose something higher 
than either constituent without the other can be 
hoped to attain. We cannot justly affirm that cruel- 
ty, passion, dishonesty, or any of the worst products 
of either the tyrant spirit or the mob spirit are more 
likely to exist in the tender sex than the other. Fe- 
male sovereigns have notoriously been above the ay- 
erage, both in wisdom and clemency, and why women 
should collectively be worse than they are individ- 
ually it is not easy to perceive. A nation which tol- 
erates polygamy is in no fair position to refuse to at 
least listen to arguments in behalf of female suffrage. 
Whatever evils might arise from its concession, we 
have no fear that sending from among their own sex 
representatives who should be prototypes of the 
blacklegs and pugilists sent by the other would be 
among the number. Even a Congress half composed 
of women, visionary and absurd as such a thing may 
at first sight appear, would not, to our thinking, be 
either less upright or less dignified than those to 
which we have unhappily been accustomed. We 
have not managed so remarkably well as to justify 
our refusal to give the friends of female suffrage a 
respectful hearing. Let them have a fair field, then, 
and—if their countrymen are so ungallant as to in- 
sist upon it—no favor. We cannot afford to forget 
all our late experience, and stranger things have hap- 
pened than would be the spectacle five years hence 
of the whilom bitterest foes of feminine enfranchise- 
ment coquetting for an alliance with the female vote. 








THE JUMEL WILL CASE. 


HE Jumel will case narrowly escaped being en- 
rolled in the catalogue of causes célébres. When 
it was first announced that Madame Jumel had left a 
will by which she disposed of her large property to 
several charitable associations—or, as it is called in 
law, to pious uses—it was generally expected that 
her heirs would make a strenuous effort to set aside 
the will; and all who knew the old lady during the 
last ten years felt morally certain that the heirs would 
succeed. But charitable associations have never been 
remarkable for the ease with which they abandon 
mortuary gifts—indeed, for ages they have seemed to 
suppose themselves the natural heirs, to a certain ex- 
tent, of rich people’s fortunes—and it was therefore 
supposed by the bar, as well as by the public in gen- 
eral, that there would be a long, a determined, and 
an expensive litigation. 

The circumstances of the case were peculiar. Mad- 
ame Jumel was well known to our citizens as an ec- 
centric old lady of vast wealth who lived in retire- 
ment at Fort Washington. Her early history was 
often told by old ladies who remembered her in the 
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her captivation of Washington, her marriage with 
the rich Frenchman, her Parisian career, her subse- 
quent marriage with Burr, her waned beauty, her 
great riches, and finally her growing eccentricities. 
And the dear old gossips would dwell fondly but 
mysteriously on the last-named trait. They would 
tell with many head-shakings that queer things took 
place in the old mansion at Fort Washington, and, 
while more was implied than ever found expression, 
the listener always went away with the impression 
that Madame Jumel’s intellectual fires had sadly 
waned. 

For ten years her mind had not been sound. Dur- 
ing that period the fact was evidenced in a hundred 
ways. She imagined extensive conspiracies to rob 
and murder her, and her hallucinations went the 
length of accusing her relations and friends of being 
the leaders of the plot. She fancied herself a queen, 
and organized a guard of household troops whose 
duty it was to keep watch and ward over her and 
her mansion by night and day. Sentinels were duly 
posted, and forced to remain faithfully on their posts 
till regularly relieved. Her forces were oflicered, and 
fully armed, uniformed, and equipped ; and her rela- 
tives bore with the eccentricities of such fool-play in 
order to soothe and please her. Her vagaries were 
no secret in her neighborhood. People cannot turn 
their houses into fortresses nowadays and keep their 
reputation for sanity. Even clergymen, when they 
call upon elderly ladies of their congregation and 
find themselves challenged by a sentry at the door- 
way, and in the hall pass through files of fantas- 
tically-dressed domestics, on their way to the cham- 
ber of their parishioner, would be expected by the 
exacting spirit of the age to suspect that there was 
something wrong. 

But the Reverend Mr. J. Howard Smith never for 
a moment suspected the sanity of Madame Jumel. 
Although he knew her daily life and actions he has 
sworn that he did not think she was in unsound 
mind, and we are bound to believe the learned clerk, 
although the belief obliges us to take a very low es- 
timate of the intelligence of that gentleman. He 
knew, as all who were acquainted with the family 
knew, that Madame Jumel had an adopted daughter, 
and no issue of her own body to inherit her wealth. 
He knew, too, that the adopted daughter had died 
and that her children were the only human beings 
for whom Madame Jumel evinced affection and who 
reciprocated that feeling. And yet, knowing that, 
the pious rector coolly plotted for the beggary of 
this family, and ruthlessly carried out his projects. 
He cut and carved this large estate, giving to his 
parish sixteen lots of land and $70,000 to build a 
church thereon, thus insuring to himself for life a 
rich benefice, to himself a modest legacy, to various 
other institutions moderate sums, and then the whole 
residue to be divided among the self-same legatees, 

By this disposition of the property the family were 
left penniless, or so nearly so that the learned coun- 
sel who opened the case declared they would have 
about enough to keep them in fire-wood. People 
were naturally astonished, and we imagine that un- 
less the reverend epidermis of the Fort Washington 
rector be of more than usual thickness he is himself 
somewhat astonished by this time. But to the adopt- 
ed family of the deceased, who had been reared in 
the promise of inheriting this wealth, to whom it 
had been promised by word of mouth and in writing 
a hundred times, the announcement of the will was a 
terrible blow. They had no legal right to contest 
the will, for they were but adopted children, and the 
law gives them no rights. But, luckily for them, the 
heirs at law of Madame Jumel, although obscure and 
humble people, and not in holy orders, and not being 
chartered charities, saw that whatever their legal 
rights might be their moral rights were subservient 
to those of the adopted family. They were also well 
acquainted with the disposition Madame Jumel in- 
tended when in her right mind to make of her prop- 
erty, and they very properly and honorably, we think, 
acquiesced in that intention, and made over their 
rights as heirs at law to Mr. Nelson Chase, the father 
of the outraged children. Armed thus with the legal 
right to protect his household, Mr, Chase awaited 
With patience the usual proffer of the will, but he 
waited in vain. The reverend father of the will evi- 


dently did not feel that depth of faith in its validity 
that his testimony on the trial would lead one to sup- 
pose. At any rate, whether it arose from timidity, 
discretion, or modesty, the rector did not attempt to 
prove the will. Mr. Chase was in possession of the 
mansion and the broad acres, yet those to whom they 
were all devised took no steps towards securing them. 
It was in this way that Mr. Chase was obliged to 
take the initiative, and bring an action to have the 
will set aside. Certain issues of fact were framed by 
the vourt and sent down to be tried at the circuit by 
a jury, or, as it would be better expressed in common 
law English, to be inquired of by the country. This 
was the action tried on the 12th inst. before Mr. 
Justice Barnard and a jury, which resulted, as all 
know, in the declaration by that intelligent body 
that Madame Jumel was not of sound mind and 
memory when she made or signed the Reverend Mr. 
J. Howard Smith’s will. 


The action was first placed on the day calendar for 
May last. On that occasion the defendants moved 
fur a continuance to give them time to obtain testi- 
mony to prove that the supposed heirs at law were no 
heirs at all. Their theory was, that Madame Jumel 
was illegitimate and could have no collateral heirs. 
These charitable associations, hoping and expecting 
to get this old lady’s money, were deliberately en- 
gaged in an attempt to blacken her fame and the 
fame of the mother who bore her. Oh! Charity, it 
is said you cover a multitude of sins, but surely your 
name ought no longer to be linked with men or as- 
sociations who could stoop to such acrime. But it 
was on this interlocutory proceeding that the Jumel 
will case was lost and won. It was here and not at 
the trial that the battle was fought. We see Mr. 
O’Conor now, in our mind’s eye, as he slowly arose to 
address the court against the motion. Perfectly calm 
and emotionless were his features, but on looking in- 
to his eyes we saw that his soul was on fire and eager 
for the fray. Commencing with hesitancy, he grad- 
ually grew voluble, and at length arose, in a flash of 
indignant invective, to absolute eloquence. We can- 
not produce his words or his tone here, but it was 
one of those rare master-strokes of oratory that are 
sure to triumph. Alluding to the proffers of the 
claimants under the will to compromise, he drew a 
rapid parallel between the case and the judgment of 
Solomon. They, said he, are the false mother; they 
are willing to divide the child. So terrible in its 
keen brilliancy was this little speech that it effectu- 
ally killed all attempts to continue the line of defense 
which denied the rights of the heirs. The counsel 
for the charitable associations saw that such an at- 
tempt would not only end in ruin to their clients’ cause, 
but would also bankrupt their reputation. They 
fought after that episode for delay, and in the hopes 
of compromise, but there was no such word as com- 
promise in the mind of the leading counsel for the 
plaintiff. Mr. Chase was at all times ready to pay the 
legacies named in the will, including that to the rec- 
tor; it was to the sweeping residuary clause that he 
took objection. When the cause came on to be tried 
every one expected a long trial and a determined de- 
fense. The array of counsel on both sides promised 
that nothing would be left untried on either hand, 
But the case lasted but a single day. The defense 
was nothing atall, There was no fight, no opposition, 
save a vain attempt to whitewash the Reverend 
Mr. Smith, which signally failed. All the issues were 
found for the plaintiff, and upon those issues the 
court must decide the will to be of no effect. By 
consent of counsel on both sides, it was agreed that 
the jury might also find that the will was not pro- 
cured by any undue influence on the part of Mr. 
Smith, but the jury declined so to find, not being 
agreed on that subject. We presume that the public 
at large will share in the disagreement of the jury, 
and that some will still consider Mr. Smith a saint, 
while others will consider him no better than any 
ordinary sinner. For ourselves, we rejoice that tlre 
attempt of the reverend gentleman to divert this 
large property from the persons to whom in reason 
and in affection it was justly due has been so signally 
defeated, and we hope that it will be a warning to 
all scheming priests in future—a warning that will 
fully assure them that this century is the nineteenth, 





end not the sixteenth; and for the benefit of all such 





we here transcribe a part of the preamble of a cele. 
brated statute passed in the reign of King Henry 
VUL, Defender of the Faith, which, although 
couched in somewhat obsolete English, will be found 
to be very edifying : 


“ Yet, nevertheless, dyverse and sundry ymaginacions, 
subtile invencions and practises, have been used, wherby 
the heredytaments of this realme have been conveyed by 
wylls and testaments sumtyme made by rude perolx and 
wordes, sumtyme by signs, and for the most part by per. 
sons as be visited with sykeness, in their extreme agoneys, 
and at such tyme as they had scantlye eny good memory 
or remembrance, at whych tymes they, being provoked 
by gredye, covetous persones lyeing in wayte about them, 
do many tymes dyspose indiscreetly their landes and in. 
heritances.” 








HELLS FOR CONGRESS. 

j JE have received a letter from a high quarter 

in Washington which states that arrangements 
are progressing of a very complete character to pro- 
vide for the amusement of Congress during its ap. 
proaching session in a manner which must be immense. 
ly gratifying to constituents and flattering to the 
pride of the country at large. These arrangements 
are for the equipment and establishment of gambling 
hells with large capital and upon a scale of unprece. 
dented splendor, so as to afford those legislators who 
are most successful in plucking the country the finest 
opportunity to be plucked in their turn. We all 
knew that such pleasant resources have been provided 
in Washington before; but, according to our informa. 
tion, never hitherto upon so magnificent and compre- 
hensive a basis. The fatigues of debate and the 
tedium of protracted sittings are hereafter to be re- 
lieved, it seems, by those exhilarating vicissitudes 
of faro which some of our new representatives so well 
know how to direct and profit by; and it may afford 
some consolation to those who deprecate the robbery 
of the public purse to know that the robbers will 
stand a remarkably good chance of being themselves 
despoiled. 

The ultimate vista which is thus opened up to usis 
very charming indeed. Should the session only last 
long enough, we may expect to see the resources of 
the Treasury steadily and surely emptied into the 
coffers of the faro-bankers; and the latter worthies 
will thus be enabled not only to control the gold 
market—which in some measure they have done be- 
fore—but also to direct the entire fiscal affairs of the 
nation, which they may be expected to do very much 
to their own satisfaction, if not altogether to that of 
the people. Change makes change; and the jeunesse 
doré of the commercial metropolis having for some 
time been comfortably battened upon, the reverend 
lawgivers of the political one will now supply an 
agreeable and no less satisfactory alternation.. The 
auriferous feast may, it is true, be churlishly inter- 
rupted. Congress, which regulates for itself the af- 
fairs of the District of Columbia, may possibly inter- 
fere and forbid the banquet thus auspiciously pre- 
pared, But we really think there is no great fear of 
this. The arm of authority may be fairly extended 
over outsiders, but it would be very inconsiderate, as 
well as in very bad taste, for the legislature to prevent 
the diversions of its own members. Indeed, an im- 
plied charter for such privileges as those we name may 
be considered as among the inducements for conde- 
scending to enter the public service at all, and it would 
be very poor encouragement to rising legislative merit 
to interpose with a species of ex post facto prohibition 
after the duties have thus been in good faith under- 
taken. , 

It should also be considered as dissuading any im- 
pertinent meddling that, once interested in a good 
heavy game, some of the more adventurous members 
may be kind enough to keep away from their con 
gressional chairs altogether, a circumstance whose 
advantages should be seriously weighed before they 
are deliberately sacrificed. Those fascinating circles 
of ivory have kept men from duties before now al- 
most as important as legislative debates, and the dex- 
terous management of our ablest expert will not be 
without its effect in developing their most tempting 
charms. The prospect is, therefore, an altogether re- 
assuring one; and we imagine that the public-spirited 
beings who are preparing these delectable winter 
evening amusements for our congressmen may rest 





happy in the belief that their benevolent projects will 
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pe carried out without interruption. Perhaps the in- 
telligent constituencies who are chiefly interested 
may have something to say about this sort of thing 
at some time in the indefinite future; but there are 
not many signs that we shall be called on to record 
it within any assignable period. 








THE TURKEY CARNIVAL. 


HE fat and luscious season which custom has made 

sacred to the Meleagris gallo-pavo is upon us. This, 
our truest national bird, now greets us at every turn 
with his firm and swelling breast, his delicate, crisp 
white flesh, his melting associations of things succu- 
Jent and odorous, of thyme and savory and sweet 
marjoram, of blood-red cranberry and brittle white 
celery, of cordial gatherings and hearty cheer, of glo- 
rious stuffing and comfortable, drowsy repletion. Talk 
of the roast beef of Old England, quotha! Give us 
the wild turkey of Young America, artfully prepared 
and in its primest season, with the dash of game fla- 
yor that comes of choicest feeding, and served with 
those delectably suitable concomitants which long 
experience and keen esthetic sagacity have developed 
among our ablest experts; give us a delicious young 
hen turkey, gorgeous in her crackling brown coat 
and overrunning with her own unctuous brown gravy, 
and a guinea to a gooseberry but her superiority 
is acknowledged by the stanchest John Bull who 
can be brought to make a fair comparison. We have 
birds without number which have towering reputa- 
tions of their own, and whose very names make the 
mouth water in sympathetic ecstacy. Thus, the illus- 
trious canvas-back, by many deemed the prince of 
all, and whose name is great in mouths of wisest cen- 
sure; the mallard, with his glossy green crest, and 
the red-legged partridge, with his gamesome tang ; 
the fair-fleshed quail, so solid and satisfying, and the 
sumptuous woodcock, with his exquisite brains, so 
prized by the epicure. Many a delicious bird have 
we, from the rich wild goose which suffices a hungry 
half-dozen to the dainty little reed-bird which, with 
the oyster in his stomach and the toast on which he 
rests, makes scarcely a mouthful. But what are all 
these to the turkey! Which of them combines his 
aroma and his fatness, his magnificently generous 
proportions with his delicacy of flavor? Not one. 
For all the superbest desiderata of zest and of rich- 
ness, of plenteousness and of appetizing coloring, 
this glorious product of our virgin American forests 
stands foremost and unapproachable. He is himself 
alone. Why else should he be selected from among 
all other things—from the whole ordinary and com- 
monplace crew of fish, flesh, and fowl—to be the 
chiefest ornament and pabulum of our merry-mak- 
ings, the very sign and symbol of our Yankee Thanks- 
giving ? 

Democritus Junior, of a surety, knew nothing of 
the turkey, or he would have especially exempted 
him from that strange condemnation wherein he 
warns us against “peacocks and pigeons, all fenny 
fowl as ducks, geese, swans, herons, cranes, coots, di- 
dappers, water-hens, with all those teals, cures, shel- 
drakes, and peckled fowls that come hither in win- 
ter out of Scandia, Muscovy, Greenland, Friezland, 
which, . . . though these be fair in feathers, 
pleasant in taste, and have a good outside, like hypo- 
ctites, white in plumes, and soft, their flesh is hard, 
black, unwholesome, dangerous, melancholy meat.” 
And had the poet of the seasons made acquaintance 
with our crimson-combed gobbler he would have 
sunk the sirloin, all juicy and tempting though it 
were, and have written : 

“The tankards foam ; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking turkey, stretched immense 
From side to side, in which with desperate knife 
They deep incisions make.” 

Talk of venison, haunch or pasty! Why, if the 
ted deer skipped about in our woods as plenty as 
gray squirrels in nutting time he would not supplant 
our turkey. Most true that venison has a certain 
poetic and traditional advantage. Its fame has been 
blazoned in song and transmitted to us with a flour- 
ish of trumpets which begets for it a respectful hom- 
age. It lives in our memories associated with chiv- 
alry and baronial towers, with troubadours and 
gothic banqueting halls, with ladyes fayre and gal- 
lant knights who were not fortunate enough to have 





turkeys; who never dreamt of him as a beautiful 
brown roast, and whose wildest flights of imagina- 
tion never soared to the ideal of what he becomes 
when boiled and served up with double-parsley and 
oyster sauce! Boiled turkey and oyster sauce! 
Blessed be the man who devised that supreme com- 
bination, the culinary marriage of our rarest bird 
and our choicest mollusk! May his unknowr mem- 
ory ever be revered among us, and may his spirit, 
whatever naughtiness he may have committed in the 
flesh, be always the happier for the savory and bene- 
ficent reminiscence! We must acknowledge in can- 
dor, to return to our comparison, that turkey has not 
the storied renown, the historic pomp which cluster 
round venison, or boar’s head for that matter, to say 
nothing of roast beef itself, or even of haggis or olla 
podrida, But, so far as that is concerned, the black 
broth of the Spartans antedates all of these, and yet 
who would change it fora platter of genuine gumbo ? 
Let us, therefore, as true republicans, judge our Mele- 
agrig upon its own intrinsic merits, and justice and 
turkey will, as a consequence, reign triumphantly to- 
gether. 

Consider for a moment, in a comparative sense, its 
infinite variety. Can venison, or beef, or sheeps- 
head be roasted, boiled, deviled, stuffed with saus- 
ages and chestnuts, hashed with parsley, shallots, and 
truffies, served with oysters, made ragouts and salmis 
and fricasees withal? By no means, At least, not with- 
out transgressing sound artistic canons and placing 
the wretched cook without the pale of civilization. 
Thus even in versatility, which is rarely the accom- 
paniment of dazzling and pre-eminent merit, our tur- 
key shines without a rival. His popularity, again, is 
another supreme test of his excellence. You shall 
find scarcely a man, woman, or child who does not 
adore and is not ready to do battle for him. He is 
among comestibles what Shakespeare is among poets, 
a star of purest ray, shining with no borrowed light, 
no fragment of a petty galaxy, but integral and soli- 
tary, blazing apart in unapproachable resplendence. 

Trust no man who speaks harshly of turkey, and 
particularly at this festal season. The noble bird 
disseminates an atmosphere of hospitality, of generos- 
ity, of forgiveness, and of charity around him, through 
the forces, partly occult, partly obvious, of his own 
liberal proportions, his grateful succulence, and se- 
ductive fragrance. Whoso is insensible or repug- 
nant to these electrical influences is selfish or malig- 
nant, and probably both. Beware of such men, and 
ask them neither to your Christmas nor your Thanks- 
giving dinner. They would mar the jollity of the day, 
set people by the ears, foment a love of discord which 
is incompatible with a love of turkey, and teach peo- 
ple to be unkind and thoughtless of the poor at the 
season when to be otherwise is a distinct and univer- 
salduty. Slightly to paraphrase Hudibras— 

“ They would defy 
That which you love most tenderly ; 
Quarrel with mince pies, and disparage 
Your best and dearest friend, plum porridge ; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme turkey through the nose.” 

Hail Thanksgiving! and hail Turkey! Inseparable 
companions, may they continue to be bound together 
in jovial fellowship till earth shall be no more! Mean- 
while the immediate season for enjoyment will last for 
some time. Many and many a plump vird will grace 
the snowy boards of thousands of American house- 
holds these two months to come, and there are none, 
we may hope, so poor as not to be occasionally glad- 
dened with the gallinaceous presence. For two months 
to come it will be the accompaniment of all that is 
brightest and most sparkling in conversation, the cyno- 
sure of every eye, the central mark for love and admi- 
ration, With many a sigh of pleasure will slices of 
luscious breast, bedecked with titbits of savory gib- 
lets, be consumed by young ladies, with many a grunt 
of satisfaction will the back or side bone be acquired 
by experienced epicures, with many a secret pang will 
the not always tender drumstick be assigned to dis- 
satisfied little boys, and with many a glance of criti- 
cal meaning will the fractured remains be regarded 
when they descend to their final despoilers in the 
kitchen below. For two months to come champagne 
will flow freely in one spot and whisky in another; 
sparkling Moselle will abound here and humble lager 
there ; but turkey will be everywhere. Like Mr. Ten- 








nyson’s Brook which, while some come and some go, 
flows on for ever, our favorite bird is universal and 
unchanging and disdains not to gladden the homes 
of the poor as well as those of the rich. 

Thanksgiving time has come, and with it turkey 
and with it festivity.. We trust the festivity may be 
long and hearty and extend through all classes of the 
community. Hard-working people that we are, there 
is small danger of our taking too much recreation. We 
have no fear for Americans at large that they are like- 
ly to give up 

“The lilies and languors of virtue 

For the raptures and roses of vice.” 
The hard, unremitting business lives that most of our 
country menlead are, on the other hand, so rapidly pet- 
rifying and searing over the gentler, the more mag- 
nanimous and impulsive qualities which they might 
be expected under favorable circumstances to exhibit, 
that we do not think these seasons that have a ten- 
dency to warm the heart, to stimulate charity and 
good will toward men are at all likely to recur too 
often or to last too long. Let thanks be giver? then, 
for peace and prosperity, and let the more fortunate of 
whatever degree give thanks which are sure to be 
most acceptable by showing kindness and tenderness 
and liberality to all within their reach and infiuence. 
Let the rich remember they are but almoners, and let 
them fulfill at this happy time the pledges which they 
have long slipped by, but which they know they have 
made to Heaven, to themselves, and to others to carry 
out certain promised good deeds. Let the vindictive 
and revengeful who have been persecuting those 
whom they think their enemies and seeking to deprive 
them of rights and happiness now consider the evil of 
their ways and turn aside from them for ever. And, 
finally, let every one who can afford it send his poorer 
neighbor a turkey as a thanksgiving offering. Hail 
Thanksgiving ! and hail Turkey! we repeat; for in 
this country, at least, we could not well have the 
one without the other. 








A SOCIAL FAVORITE. 


[ is stated in some of the recent English papers that 

a grand-niece of Mrs. Garrick has died at Vienna, 
and the record is accompanied with the intimation that 
we may yet have from that quarter some disclosures af- 
fecting the character of a well-known English nobleman 
of the last century, and throwing light upon the origin 
of a lady who, from a seemingly humble position in the 
Austrian capital, was borne on the tide of fortune to the 
Lendon stage, became the pet of the public, and subse- 
quently as the wife of the English Roscius found few su- 
periors, and rarely an equal, for accomplishments and 
popularity in the choicest social circles of the kingdom. 
If we are to have any revelations to show that birth was 
in alliance with native tact in securing this success in 
society, it may not be amiss to glance back to the story 
of her early career and learn in what direction these dis- 
closures may possibly lie. It was in the early spring of 
1746, when the Harwick packet lay at Helvoet, that a 
young Scotchman, fresh from his studies at Leyden, went 
on board with some companions to return to his native 
land. On the quarter-deck were three foreigners of dif- 
ferent ages, seemingly having charge over a person whom 
the Britons took to be a young, handsome Hanoverian 
baron on his way to pay his court at St. James’s. Before 
there was time for mutual acquaintance between the 
parties the vessel put to sea, and the passengers were 
soon driven to their berths. The young student and his 
companions straightway discovered that their landlord at 
Helvoet, by representing the likelihood of a week’s calm, 
had looked more to his own profit than theirs, for sundry 
provisions that he had laid in were not possibly to be 
touched that day, and midnight bid fair to find them at 
their haven. So, without a thought of their ham, sir- 
loin, fowls, and wine and brandy, they tossed in their 
bunks the weary hours, sea-sick to the utmost. The 
youngest only of the foreigners had a berth in the cabin. 
To talk was out of the question, until at last the 
stranger, giving way to fear, cried out to know if they 
were in any danger. The voice betrayed her sex, and 
the young Scotchman was put to his gallantry to quiet 
her apprehensions, as well as he was able. The next 
day, at Harwick, one of the lady’s attendants waited on 
the Britons and, representing himself as her father, be- 
sought their countenance of his daughter, who was bound 
to London to commence an engagement as a dancer at 
the Haymarket. In due time Mademoiselle Violette 
made her appearance on that stage, and the young 
Scotchman, faithful to his promise, sat in the boxes and 
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marked the opening of a career which was to end so hon- 
orably in a private station. That Scotchman was “Ju- 
piter” Carlyle. 

Mademoiselle was in reality some four or five years 
older than Carlyle had taken her to be, for it was about 
the time of her twenty-first birth-day. She was born at 
Vienna, and, if we may believe the baptismal registry in 
the Cathedral of St. Stephen, on the twenty-ninth of 
February, 1725, of respectable parents, her father’s name 
being Johann Veigel. The maitre de ballet of that city 
had been attracted by the grace of her person, and, 
through his interposition, she was introduced at the 
palace as a dancing companion of the royal children, 
While in this vocation she assumed, at the request of the 
Empress, the Italian equivalent of her family name, a 
change that her brother, attached to the ballet corps, and 
a sister seem also to have made. Maria Theresa is said 
to have seen with concern the influence that the beauti- 
ful girl was acquiring over the Emperor, and exercised a 
wife’s discretion in planning her removal. One of the 
ladies of her court, the Countess of Staremberg, was per- 
suaded to furnish testimonials to the Countess of Bur- 
lingto®, and with this indorsement she was dispatched to 
the English metropolis, and with what escort we have 
seen above. 

From her first appearance at the opera she was received 
with favor by the public, while in the private circles of 
Burlington House she met with so much kindness that 
stories of scandaleus import began to be rife about town. 
Rumor fixed her paternity upon the earl himself, but there 
has been thought to be proof to the contrary in the fact that 
during the two years preceding her stated birth his lord- 
ship was constantly engaged, in England, with those 
schemes of munificent patronage which have honorably 
connected his name with the advancement of English art 
in its several branches. Equally unfounded seem to have 
been the gossiping insinuations as respects her own 
honor that Walpole, all the while, is so eager to repeat. 
“The fame of the Violette increases daily,” he writes to 
Montague, when the new dancer was at the hight of her 
competition with the Nardi. ‘The sister countesses of 
Burlington and Talbot exert all their stores of sullen 
partiality and competition for her. The former visits her 
and is having her picture, and carries her to Chiswick, and 
she sups at Lady Carlisle’s, and—” but so he goes on in 
that vein of pleasant mockery that he was so much a 
master of. 

When the winter season commenced at the theaters 
there was a revolution in that domain. All eyes were 
fixed upon the contest between the old and new styles 
that was going on at Covent Garden, where Quin and 


observed were two young African princes, whom the 
government had in charge to educate, and who had 
thrown the town into hysterics but a little while before 
by weeping so violently at the counterpart of their story 
in Oroonoko, which had been played before them at Cov- 
ent Garden. Then there was the King in his barge on 
the river, “ bestowing himself on the mob,” whose flotilla 
covered the stream. As soon as his Majesty had depart- 
ed, the duke led the music to the garden, and, leaning 
over the rails of the terrace, sang God save the King to 
the good subjects. “There was an admirable scene,” 
writes the gossiping Walpole ; “ Lady Burlington brought 
the Violette, and the Richmonds had asked Garrick, who 
stood ogling and sighing the whole time, while my lady 
kept a most fierce lookout. 
of Modena’s court, was asking me who all the people 


belle fille du Duc de Devonshire.’ ‘Et qui est cette 
autre dame? It was a distressing question. 
a little hesitation, I replied, 
selle Violette.’ 


begged him to look at Miss Bishop.” 


cajoled into matrimony by pecuniary rewards. 


the application of the Shakespearean adage. 


entry for a husband. 


wedding-ring up and down her finger, which, it seems 
was to signify no other terms would be accepted.” 


form, were soon accepted, and the destined husband be 
came a welcome guest at Burlington House. 





Garrick were wrestling for the supremacy. Lacy, of the 
other house, found his boxes deserted, and sought to 
effect a diversion by novel attractions, and one of these 
was the new dancer of the opera house. Early in Decem- 
ber she made her first appearance on the stage of Drury 
Lane ; and Walpole again sees her a day or two after, and 
advises his Florentine correspondent. “ Her dancing our 
friends don’t like,” he writes ; “I scold them, but all the 
answer is, Lord, you are so English! If I do clap some- 
times when they don’t, I can fairly say with Gidipus, My 
hands are guilty, but my heart is free.” 

So the season went on. All the fashionable world was 
in attendance before the curtain. Cabinet ministers even 
made a political test of her popularity, and connived at 
her success. Her mentor, the countess, gave her a moth- 
er’s solicitude at home and attended her by night to the 
wings, and threw her pelisse over her as she came from 
the stage. 

Meanwhile the representative actor of the new school 

- Was surely attaining his unparalleled eminence. Quin 
and his followers were conscious of -their decline. The 
patentees of Drury had become anxious for the alliance 
of the rising genius, and he had added the sway of a man- 
ager to his popularity as an actor. Money had begun to 


bruited the announcement. 
love with each other,” wrote Lord Chesterfield. 


den. 
tory satire 
* But tell me, David, is it true? 
Lord help us, what will some folks do! 
How will they curse the stranger! 
What! fairly taken in for life, 
A sober, serious wedded wife ? 
O, fie upon you, Ranger!” 


actor ever known, poor Garrick was nothing but 


** A very Sir John Brute all day 
And Fribble all the night.” 





flow into his coffers. The society of the great was thrown 
open for his acceptance. The gay never knew a more 
vivacious companion. The students were in raptures 
over the new significance he was giving to Shakespeare. 
All eyes were opened at seeing one who was so perfect in 
Lear and Jaffier transform his passion into the merriment 
of Benedick and Ranger. 

Would Benedick marry ? 

A few nights before the close of his second managerial 
season the Duke of Richmond gave a brilliant féte at 
Whitehall Gardens in honor of the Duke of Modena, 
then in London. There was a concert of water-music, 
and following this a discharge of fire-works from lighters 
on the Thames. The crowd covered the slope of the 
bank, and, when the pavilion and terrace blazed forth 
with illuminations, “you could scarcely conceive a pret- 
tier sight,” wrote Walpole, describing it, “the garden 
filled with everybody of fashion.” Foremost among the 


Burlington House gate, where the paragon is found in 


‘* A heart to no folly or mischief inclined, 
A body all grace and all sweetness of mind.” 


Lady Burlington. 





Sabbatini, one of the Duke 
were, and who is that? ‘C’est miladi Hartington, la 


After 
‘Mais c’est Mademoi- 
‘Et comment Mademoiselle Violette? 
J’ai connu une Mademoiselle Violette par example.’ I 


The story of this attachment is not free from the array 
of conjecture and untruth that is usually attendant upon 
the most private doings of those whose services to the 
public seem to expose them to the public scrutiny. In 
the memoirs of Lee Lewis there is a long, circumstantial 
recital of the way in which the beautiful dancer pined in 
her unacknowledged love of the actor, till he was at last 
There is 
enough of the whole story proven fabulous to warrant us 
in rejecting the account as one solely imaginary. Boaden 
relates, indeed, on the authority of Mrs. Garrick herself, 
that before her lover was acknowledged publicly he had, 
in the guise of a female, conveyed a note into her chair. 
The course of their love, indeed, was not exempted from 


Uncertainty did not, however, long prevaii. Lady Bur- 
lington suspected, and elicited an acknowledgment from 
the lady herself. The actor’s advances, made in proper 


The town 
“They are desperately in 


Garrick was at an old trick of his, of forestalling the 
satire of the town wits. The first play he had befriended 
in his new managerial capacity was a comedy by Edward 
Moore, a poet of the day, who had gained some notoriety 
by dedicating a volume of verse to the female sex. Moore 
held a ready pen, and was very willing to wield it in his 
patron’s cause, and he nibbed it as bluntly as he was bid- 
The Gentleman’s for May contained the anticipa- 


The promised bridegroom was not content but the bride 
should have a sure ovation, and the same friend, ready at 
his beck, contrived a counter poem, in which Fortune, in 
pursuit of a mate for Garrick, whirls her chariot up to 


The marriage ceremony was performed June 22d, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Protestant and Romish churches 
in succession, for Mrs. Garrick continued in the Catholic 
communion through life. Walpole, piqued as usual, gos- 
siped over the event to his correspondents. ‘The chap- 
ter of this history,” he writes, “is a little obscure and un- 
certain as to the consent of the protecting countess, and 
whether she gives her a fortune or not.” The fact is, a 
dower of £6,000 was granted, and, to this Garrick adding 
£4,000, the instrument was signed in the presence of 


The wedded pair found a home in the noble mansion 
till a house could be prepared for them in Southampton 
Street, whither Garrick took his bride in a few weeks, 


where she became the charming head of a much-sought 
household, being for thirty years as much her husband's 
pride as she was the social favorite; and after his death 
for nearly fifty years, cherishing his memory with a fresh, 
ness to the last that was almost solitary in the chronicles 
of grief. 








PERIODICALS +s. BOOKS. 


‘Tue motto of a republic practically is, “ Every one for 

himself.” And so it happens that in this country 
every man selects his own path of attempted approach 
to the universal golden calf that all are panting after, 
holds his own religious belief, builds his house after hig 
-own particular fashion, invents his own neck-tie anq 
originates his own folly, has his own “ ism,” patronizes 
his own paper, and generally writes his own books. For 
so great is the self-expression of our people that it is fast 
coming to be accepted as a rule that no young person hag 
fairly attained majority before he or she has published g 
book, which commonly proves a windfall and the last 
fruit of the tree. The open-mouthed greediness of the 
public which assumes that a new book must needs haye 
flavor, yet forgets that the few old ones that survive are 
always fresh, is chiefly responsible for this. Publishers 
are but men, who may yield to sheer importunity ; and 
they cannot be greatly blamed for buying the devil in 
manuscript if they find they can sell him again at 9 
profit, nor can young writers be expected to apply to 
themselves an admonition of patient waiting. The con- 
sequence is that certain makers of books think a year, or 
less, ample time for the production of a volume, and 
usually have one or two partially completed in their in. 
tellectual mill, the climax and self-condemnation of this 
process being reached when, as in the case of a volume 
not long ago noticed in this journal, the manufacturer— 
writer it were an outrage on language to call him—con. 
fessed, more boastfully than apologetically, to having 


Suitors of | “hastily pitchforked together” something, and in such 
a more favored kind had been fixed upon by the protect- 


ing countess, and the report was about, the preceding Oc- 
tober, as Walpole wrote, that “ the Violette has got Cov- 
It is certain (he adds) that at the 
fine masquerade he was following her as she was under 
the countess’s arm, who, pulling off her glove, moved her 


haste that he misquoted a motto from Shakespeare's 
most familiar play. 

All this is only one form of that characteristic Ameri- 
can haste which in the individual jumps after ferry-boats, 
and in the nation wants to pay off the public debt ina day 
and absorb the continent in civilization during one century 
, | —which, in reckless savagery, charges straight upon re- 
sults, and is indifferent to processes. The fact is too com- 
mon to excite notice that we try to walk before creeping; 
and this is certainly true in respect to our literature, in 
which we have been putting first what should be last, 
-| while what should be first we have only tardily com 
menced at all. In brief, we have put books first, and 
swallowed anything bound in covers, while backward in 
periodicals. Thus, the first periodical—not counting 
the Graham school and the old Knickerbocker—was 
designed as only a piratical expedition against foreign 
publications ; the second was American and creditable, 
but it failed; the third is only the organ of a narrow 
local clique. And the evil of this state of things is two- 
fold; for not only does it positively foster a depraved 
taste in readers, by furnishing them an inexhaustible 
supply of hastily-made bad books, but pays a premium 
on hurried composition, makes leisurely reflection appeat 
impracticable, and dwarfs and distorts young writers by 
perversely turning their energies to the wrong outlet. 
The writing and printing of many books which must 
necessarily be imperfect books is the ruin of writer and 
reader together; and that this is not seen to be so—it 














The gossips of the piece cap each other’s denunciations of | this country where everybody reads anything, and almost 
the match, and discover that, beside being the worst 


everybody tries his hand at writing something—merely 
illustrates how unconsciously hurry is become the ui 
versa! habit. 

It is either by thoughtlessness or by sheer willfulness 
that young writers—and, though for a class of reasons 
somewhat different, the rule extends to old ones als0— 
fail to see and remember that a vastly better arena fot 
them than books lies ready in periodicals, in which class 
we here include journals like Tue Rounp TaBLe. Ia 
treating so obvious a matter, we must begin at the be- 
ginning, and so say that, to a writer, the value of publi- 
cation lies in these two cardinal points—that he may 
secure, Ist, intelligent judgment, and, 2d, the opportu: 
ity of an audience. One’s own favorable prejudice a0 
the admiration of friends are dangers congenital with 
authorship, neither of which can be combated except by 
publication. But the issue of a book does not certainly 
secure either of the above-mentioned ends. It is, indeed, 
experimentum. crucis, but it does not follow at all thet 
via crucis via lucis ; it is more likely to prove via dolor's. 
It does not necessarily secure a hearing, because there 18 
a wide but often forgotten difference between printing 
and publishing, and another between publishing and 
striking any root into public favor, Words cannot de 
scribe the deadness of a still-born book, and, good or bad, 
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the new-born finds its case prejudged unfavorably by the 
past experience of the world ; for exactly because nine out 
of ten new books are either worthless or needless the 
tenth good one has a greater preponderance of chances 
against it than if it were the only one, and unless the 
young author can whistle down the wind or make his 
yoice heard in a gale, his first attempt will probably be 
smothered without a hearing by the weight of accumu- 
lated twice-dead books that load the shelves of dealers 
and the memory of readers. And, of course, if it is hard 
to secure a hearing, it is equally hard to secure an intel- 
ligent judgment. Professional “readers” have been 
proved fallible by many notable instances, where stories 
they have rejected have been afterwards pronounced 
rare jewels ; while, on the other hand, publishers often 
yield to a persistent importunity which is harder to bear 
than pecuniary loss. And furthermore, it is not always 
literary merit that determines the publisher’s answer ; 
for his question is simply whether the book will probably 
sell, and this may be affected by the recent issue of some- 
thing similar, by the prevalent current of the market, 
and by many other considerations. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that hundreds of manuscripts must be condemned 
as a whole, portions of which might be decided hits. 
Thus, books of travel may have been overdone, and 
poetry may be, what it always really is—the hardest to 
get down the public throat ; while yet certain chapters 
and single poems from manuscripts pronounced unavail- 
able for that and kindred reasons may be the title to 
reputation. 

The points upon the other side hardly need more than 
statement. It is perfectly certain that in a periodical a 
young writer need not combat the prejudice attaching to 
his youth, for that fact need not be known except as he 
reveals it himself ; and asan established periodical reaches 
all readers, and carries with it the prestige of its own suc- 
cess instead of the ill-omen of the failure of others, it is 
equally certain that he will probably secure a hearing. 
For the periodical carries him, as the wind carries thistle- 
down, to the very eyes of readers, and is, moreover, a 
prima facie indorsement of him ; while, on the contrary, 
the fact that he appears Letween the covers of a book is 
not taken as demonstrating anything whatever. His 
article may appear between articles by the two best- 
known of living writers ; but this disadvantage of contrast 
is balanced by the commendation he receives by being 
found in their company, and if he cannot bear examina- 
tion that is his own fault. Moreover, the judgment of 
the editor is more single-minded, being not affected by 
the complex considerations that move publishers ; and it 
is kindlier also, since far less than in the case of books is it 
staked upon sound decision, and his own impulse is always 
on the side of charity. 

If the objection is raised that the periodical is a nar. 
tower arena than books, we reply that for the early 
coursts of authorship it is, on the contrary, much the 
wider one. It is sufely needless to ask whether literary 
ambition can be better satisfied and literary success better 
attained by being unread in a book than being read ina 
periodical ; and the latter is certainly wider in this respect, 
that many an essay and poem, in rolls of manuscript 
essays and poems, condemned to remain bodiless by the 
book publisher, is just what the periodical, sick with hope 
deferred, is eager for. Will it fail therein of recognition 
or of reputation? The periodical does not want roses ; it 
wants the drop of attar—flavor, pith, point, sparkle, “the 
central core of heat” that strikes heat through readers’ 
souls. It is the wider arena, too, in range of topics, for 
countless topics too narrow and unimportant for full- 
blown volumes will serve for telling articles in periodi- 
cals, which may fulfill a second useful end in the hands 
of the historian, the publicist, and the scientific writer. 
And the periodical is precisely that training school for 
larger literary fields which every country needs for the 
tight and robust development of its literature ; it occupies 
& peculiar and honored position, and its own character and 
Teputation are a sound measure of the literary life of any 
nation. x 

Pray tell why, in the name of all the senses, a young 
writer should spurn all preliminary trial and insist on 
staking all on a single die—on trying the experimentum 
erucis at the very outset? Success in it gains nothing 
above other success except the consciousness of unusual 
genius, if that be allowed a gain; while failure simply 
closes one’s own case against him. He would be set down 
& fool who should appear before the largest possible au- 
dience, either to sing or to speak, without having tested 
himself before a smaller one ; yet whom the gods would 
destroy, it really seems as if they first moved to write. 
For lenient judgment and the chance of retrieval, it is 
Sheer madness to substitute a tribunal that admits no ap- 
Peal, Dear neophyte, who think yourself commanded to 
look in your heart and write, do not be ambitious of 








covers and a title-page in two colors; for remember that 
those horrible cats, the critics, are waiting to pounce 
upon unfledged birds that are too soon conscious of their 
wings, and that the general public usually views the 
proceeding in high indifference. Greedy as it is, that 
public does not commonly snap twice at the same bait, 
and it is the “ we”’ in the last two lines of the following 
somewhat old sonnet which is good for the system to 
take, though it may be hard to digest : 


“ Robert of Gloster, in an old romance, 
Makes mention of a rich but captious king, 
Whose daughter grew so fair of countenance 
That many knights from far came worshiping. 
All men desired her: both the fool and wise 
Warmed in the splendor of her lustrous eyes. 
But the rich, captious king withheld, the while, 
This prize for him whose wit should make him smile; 
While all who tried, and failed to make him merry, 
Beheaded were in manner sanguinary. 
So runs the writer’s fate: if he succeed, 
To a pure Fame we marry him for ever; 
But if we take no unction of his rede, 
We cut his head off for his vain endeavor.” 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors of Tux Rounp Taste, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 


under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 





LONDON. 
Lonpon, Nov. 10, 1866. 
WE have had this week a narrow escape from a sort of 


famine which has happily never yet visited this country. 
[allude to the book famine, which up to the day before 
yesterday appeared to be imminent. Your readers may 
perhaps have heard that the compositors of England and 
Scotland some time ago determined, as a good many trades 
here have done before them, that they would have an in- 
crease of wages and other advantages which they have 
not hitherto been able to secure. The masters demurred ; 
the men drew up a statement of their demands, and 
threatened a general strike if they were not complied 
with. The case looked grave. We are now in the very 
thick of our publishing, or rather our printing, season—- 
for as yet but a small portion of the publishers’ pro- 
grammes have been fulfilled. Every printing office, in 
London at least, is working extra time, and what might 
be the result of a sudden stoppage none could foretell. 
The superfine writers of The Saturday Review and The 
Puli Mall Gazette of course look upon all this as another 
proof of the baseness of our working classes, who they 
think ought never to take advantage of extra demand for 
their labor, but should wait for a time more convenient to 
their employers. The men, however, regard the case 
differently, and as they happen to have succeeded in their 
objects, they will doubtless when they come to put the 
comments of their superfine censors into type at the re- 
spective printing offices of the two journals referred to 
feel themselves not altogether without consolation. For 
nearly half a century the recognized scale of printers’ 
wages here has, I believe, undergone no modification ; 
and as the earnings of all other classes, as well as prices 
of commodities generally, have everywhere risen, it is 
impossible to doubt that there was good ground for their 
movement. Their main object (if your readers will ex- 
cuse these technical details) was to obtain an advance of 
one penny per thousand letters; or when paid by time 
£1 16s. per week. The demand to reduce the working 
week from sixty to fifty-eight hours was the only point 
which the masters refused, and this was given up by the 
men as unimportant. Your publishers may perhaps be 
glad ¢o learn that their dreaded English rival will not in 
future get his labor quite so cheap as he did, but must 
ride the race with them carrying alittle extra weight. 
The philosophical correspondent of The Spectator who 
writes from New York under the signature of “ A Yankee” 
(Mr. Grant White?) has a long letter in that journal 
of to-day on the subject of American notions of free 
trade. He repudiates the idea of English writers that the 
American people are unacquainted with the arguments in 
favor of free trade employed by the political economists ; 
he says they know all about it, but have determined not to 
have anything to do with it. For what is it to the purpose, 
he inquires (I have not Ze Spectator before me, but this 
is the purport of his argument), that free trade would 
give you cheaper goods ; or even that your imports, be- 
ing necessarily paid for by your exports, every dollar’s 
worth of the productions of foreign industry which you 
purchase must involve the purchase of a dollar’s worth 
of American products? What you want is to be a man- 
ufacturing people; and not a people engaged entirely in 
agriculture and importing their manufactures. In fact, 
as “A Yankee” says, you do not want to be in the posi- 

















tion of your Southern States, for you know what that 
means—a scattered population, with less education and 
altogether lower civilization. What patriot, then, he 
wishes to know, would object to pay a little more for his 
cutlery or cottons, not for the benefit of certain classes, as 
English writers say (and here he is quite right, for cut- 
lery-making and cotton-weaving in your country are not, 
I suppose, more profitable than other trades, or why do 
your people embark in other trades?), but for the sake of 
escaping that dreaded result—an entire nation of plow- 
men shaving themselves, if they had decency enough 
left to care for that operation, with British razors? 
Well, I wish I could say that this argument is in any de- 
gree new. Itis, in fact, the last intrenchment of the pro- 
tectionist party in every country in Europe. But it 
there had not been a certain plausibility in its treatment, 
it could not have impressed intellects so acute as those of 
The Spectator’s editors. The subject would require more 
space to deal with it than I can find in this letter; but the 
gist of the free trader’s answer is simply this, that coun- 
tries are not poor and uncivilized because they are agri- 
cultural, but they are agricultural because they are poor 
and uncivilized. The very fact he cites of the compara- 
tive condition of North and South among you ought to 
have suggested douhts. It is quite true that some of 
your northern manufactures have sprung up under the 
shelter of a tariff which protected them (at the expense 
of American consumers) against foreign competition ; 
but North and South alike enjoyed the benefits (if “ A 
Yankee” will have it so) of these protective defenses. 
Why are the results so different? Surely natural advan- 
tages of production are not all on the side of the North, 
orif they were does “A Yankee” really believe that the 
South might have been brought'to an equality in this re- 
spect by the establishment of stringent custom houses 
along the line of 36° 30’? If this were indeed so, few 
could wonder that there were once secessionists among 
you; but it is not so. Liberty to shave with British 
razors, to clothe in British cottons, or even ‘to read Brit- 
ish books would not convert your eastern states into 
thinly peopled agricultural counties, or turn the citizens 
of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia into mere 
plow-boys and pig-carers. 

A fact has lately been mentioned in our papers so 
amusingly illustrative of our aristocratic prejudices that 
it ought not to be passed lightly by. Readers of Charles 
Lamb’s essays will remember his allusions to “James 
Weathercock,” which was the signature of one Wain- 
wright, a fellow-contributor with Lamb, some forty-odd 
years since, to The London Magazine. The story of 
Wainwright’s criminal career is well known. This 
scoundrel lived in a luxurious style in Marlborough 
Street, London, without any visible means of existence 
but that of contributing to the magazines, which, in 
those days, was far from being a lucrative pursuit. He 
was subsequently proved beyond doubt to have been a 
systematic poisoner—his sister, if I remember rightly- 
being one of his victims—for the purpose of defrauding 
life assurance offices. Some technical informality 
led to his being convicted only for the lesser offense 
of forgery; and for this he was transported in 1836. 
Wainwright, it is stated, applied for a ticket of leave; 
and it appears that he based his demand simply upon the 
interesting fact of his “descent, reduced through family 
history and Hdmonston’s Heraldry, from a stock not the 
least honored in Cambria.” Who was the governor of 
the penal settlement to whom he made this appeal I do 
not know; but it is impossible to deny that it was skill- 
fully conceived. James, by the way—“ light-hearted 
James,” as Lamb calls him—was no vulgar rogue. 
Hazlitt, I remember, rebukes him in one of his dramatic 
essays for refusing to criticise performances taking place 
in the plebeian theaters on the Surrey side of the Thames ; 
but generally his friends thought him good-hearted and 
harmless. Would Lavater have suspected him, I won- 
der? Elia certainly did not ; for in that beautiful reply 
to Southey, which I hope is printed entire in your Amer- 
ican edition—it is mutilated in ours—he names him 
among those friends whose love and good-will far out- 
weigh his censor’s unkindly criticisms. Poor John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant poet, was often 
taken by Lamb to Wainwright’s lodgings, where costly 
wines and the unaccustomed magnificence left him with 
those splitting headaches of which he so touchingly 
complained. Clare’s behavior on his first visit was one 
of Lamb’s stories, which has never yet, I believe, been 
told in print. Clare was directed to come to the house 
at a certain hour to a dinner party, invited to receive 
and do him honor; and he arrived with most unfashion- 
able punctuality, dressed in his accustomed holiday suit 
of blue coat, buff waistcoat, and knee-breeches, and 
looking like Mr. Emery in the part of Farmer Ashfield 
or John Lump. A magnificent tall footman, whom 
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Wainwright always kept, seeing this strange figure in 
the hall, and assuming that he had called with some 
trifling message, motioned to him to sit down on a hall 
chair, among hats and coats, in a corner. Here Clare 
waited contentedly while guests arrived, and the tall 
footman went up and down continually, without deign- 
ing to inquire into the countryman’s business. Mr. John 
Forster will remember this incident ; for he was, I be- 
lieve, the guest who, when dinner was nearly over and 
conjectures had been hazarded in vain as to the absence 
of their chief visitor, was suddenly reminded of having 
seen an uncouth figure in the hall; whereon the com- 
pany, rushing to the landing and looking over the ban- 
isters, finally discovered the poet sitting on the edge of 
his chair, with his hat placed modestly on the ground. 

The fashionable style of writing which James Weather- 
cock so much affected went out about the time when 
that light-hearted forger and poisoner of his fellow-crea- 
tures died miserably in the convict hospital at Hobart 
Town; but nobody here can deny that it has been of 
late very extensively revived. The modern cant of our 
literary men is that they are not mere geniuses but “ edu- 
cated gentlemen.” Even Mr. Thackeray, when he started 
The Cornhill, \aid special emphasis on the fact that his 
writers were to be all of this class—though, as he used 
afterwards to say, there were but a certain number of 
literary coaches “on the stand,” and he found after all 
that he could only hail the old hack vehicles. Mr. Swin- 
burne, too, in his recent pamphlet, cannot refrain from re- 
minding us poor writers that he never wrote for money, 
and is, therefore, presumptively of this superior stratum 
of literary people. One of the most serious charges 
brought by The Saturday Review against Mr. Dickens is 
that he fails when he attempts to depict “a gentleman,” 
which is but a way of saying that he is not superfine, 
and is destitute even of sympathy with superfine people. 
Even Thackeray, who was not free from this kind of 
cant, came, by a mysterious dispensation of retributive 
justice, under this damaging imputation. I forget what 
was the occasion, but the indexes of The Saturday Re- 
view will bear me out. Not that he was altogether with- 
out pretensions to the superfine ; but just as diplomatists 
have recognized such a thing as an “ ultimatissimum,” so 
Saturday Reviewers recognized a super-superfine ; and 
took a malicious delight in showing that the author of 
Vanity Fair was not quite a fashionable gentleman 
after all. The charge went home; for Mr. Thackeray, 
I remember, replied in a Roundabout Paper in The 
Cornhill. Some time ago somebody charged Miss Brad- 
don with betraying in one of her novels an ignorance of 
one of the “usages of polite society,” which brought 
forth an immediate and an indignant denial from that 
lady. More recently we have had The Pall Mall Gazette 
irritating Mr. Yates, by insinuating that his pictures of 
“society” were necessarily draughts upon imagination. 
This was more than could be borne. It was nothing 
that Yates is recognized by the public as a clever and 
original essayist, and a rapidly rising novelist; and by 
his friends as a generous, good-hearted, manly fellow. 
He must also let them known that he is—what his de- 
tractors knew very well before—really admitted into 
good: society. When Mr. George Smith, of the firm of 
Smith, Elder & Co., publishers, accidentally ran down 
the Prince of Wales, and knocked him off his horse in 
Rotten Row (I am not, I confess, certain that Mr. Smith 
was the offender; but why was his organ so suspiciously 
anxious to lay the almost treasonous occurrence on other 
people?) The Pall Mall Gazette insinuated that Mr. 
Yates was the “ galloping snob” who had done it. How 
could a man of letters who was not a galloping snob 
but a first-rate horseman put up with that and not let 
the world know that he rode like a gentleman, and more 
than that, had a horse which for “ points or pace” could 
be matched any day against the animals drawing Mr. 
Smith’s carriage, once described in The Pall Mall Gazette 
as “a neat but unpretending brougham.” 

What this will all come-to I do not venture to 
prophesy ; we have not yet got to a revival of the old 
haut-ton novel, with its lords and ladics and its abund- 
ance of bad French, such as those with which Mrs. Gore 
and the Countess of Blessington, of fashionable memory, 
once gladdened the heart of Colburn, the publisher ; but 
it is certain that a title of a new journal or magazine 
now must be fashionable, or give up all hope of success. 
Witness our battle of the rival Belgravias which came 
off this week. We have a Pall Mall and a St. James's 
Magazine, and a London Society, and two Belgravias, and 
are threatened now with a May Fuir and a Tyburnia, 
all highly fashionable localities in London. The Vice- 
Chancellor decided that neither Messrs. Hogg nor Miss 
Braddon had any exclusive right to the title ; and recom- 
mended them to agree. It was the counsel for Miss 
Braddon who suggested to the rival to change his name 


to Tyburnia, which is certainly fashionable, but has hard- 
ly yet got over its old gibbet associations, though male. 
factors have long ceased to be hanged at Tyburn. Per- 
haps it is for want of this fashionable element that Mr. 
George Henry Lewes’s Fortnightly Review is compelled 
to confess partial failure by resolving to come out in 
future only oncea month. A Fortnightly Review once a 
month! What will Mr. Washington Moon say to this 
misuse of the Queen’s English ? 

Swinburne’s pamphlet, to which I have already allud- 
ed, has only served to irritate his ceneors more than 
ever. In good truth his attacks on the “ professional 
pressmen” are neither powerful nor politic; but his 
poetry and some portions of his pamphlet will outlive 
all this hubbub. Some of his assailants must be held, I 
am afraid, to have forfeited their claim to be accounted 
“educated gentlemen.” Punch, for instance, has this 
week the coarse joke of licensing Mr. Swinburne to 
“take the name of Swineborne.” I trust that no friend 
of the poet will retort on Mr. Mark Lemon, the editor, 
by any vulgar jokes about “ Lemon” and the bowls of 
“Punch” which that gentleman, in his pre-literary days, 
was wont to serve out in his little public house in Wych 
Street. Such allusions would not certainly be less in 
genious or in worse taste than Mr. Lemon’s pun on 
Swinburne’s name ; but Billingsgate ought not to find its 
way into decent prints. j 

“Dr. Mary Walker,” late with the United States Army 
a prisoner at Richmond, is writing, or rather dictating 
her experiences, which are to be issued by a publisher 
here. : : Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS. 
To THE EpriTorR oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Zhe New Orleans Times recently published 
the following communication : 

“Tf the following story be true, Sir Philip Francis, if 
not the author of Junius, was, at least, the keeper of the 
author’s secret; and in the last condition, how faith- 
fully he acted may be shown in the fact that the secret 
died with him so far as he was its custodian. To be 
brief, Sir Philip Francis, on the point of embarking for 
India, and after taking leave of him, wrote a note to the 
Rev. John Smith, Dean of Dublin and Rector of the 
Parish of St. Giles in the East, London, to the following 
effect : 

“<My Dear DEAN: A word more, and imperative— 
write not another line to Woodfall until my return ; 
preserve our incognito. Let Draper wince ; let Bedford 
sleep ; let Grafton wriggle on the hook, and let Horne 
Tooke recreate himself with The Diversions at Perley. 
They, the king, et id genus omne, have enough to digest 
until I return and we recommence the choking process. 
Au revoir. “« Pai, FRANCIS? 

“The Rev. John Smith, dean, rector, etc., was a man 
of great erudition, of most excellent wit, of amiable tem- 
per, and of great esteem in the literary coterics of the 
metropolis. He never published, though his manuscripts 
on scientific and literary art were numerous, and pro- 
nounced by his friends to afford evidence of the loftiest 
genius; but he escaped, by his calligraphical reticence, 
the pains and penalties of authorship, and he died happy 
at home in his bed. A son of his, wild and roving in dis- 
position, came to America, and led an idle if not a disso- 
lute life. He enlisted in the United States army during 
the war of 1812-15. His name was also John, and it 
was in camp that I became acquainted with him. I was 
a drummer-boy in the same regiment. We were wound- 
ed almost at the same instant that the immortal Scott 
received a ball in his shoulder. During our convales- 
cence he recited incidents of his life, and of the happy 
hours of his childhood in the parish of St. Giles. He 
showed me many mementoes of his family, leaving no 
doubt in my mind of the truth of his story. Among 
these, was the original of the letter quoted above, of Sir 
Phil. Francis to his father. He said he found it in an old 
portfolio given to him by his parent, and that it was 
among the few things he had not lost in America. 

“ Of course, I was very young when I read the letter, and, 
knowing little and caring less about Junius and his time, 
I was not otherwise impressed by it than by the quaint- 
ness of its style ; and the subject seemed to be effaced from 
my memory. I recollected nothing of it until to-day, 
when, reading Junius, by one of those mysterious and 
inexplicable operations of the mental faculties, the entire 
letter was daguerreotyped to my mental vision; and I 
hasten to make this communication to you, and through 
you to the public in general, and to the Literary Society 
of New Orleans especially—confidently expecting that we 
shall all agree as to the truth of one of two things: Either 
that Sir Phil. Francis was the author of Junius, with the 
Rev. John Smith as his amanuensis ; or that the Rev. John 
Smith was the author, with Sir Phil. Francis as the de- 
pository of his secret; so that the question ‘ Who was the 
author of Junius?’ may be. answered in three words: 
Francis or Smith. Perhaps some little bird may some 
day tell us which. 

“Yours, Ricnarp Lorrus Smiru, M.D. 

‘“ BEAVER CREEK, Parish Rapides, Oct. 10. 1866.” 


It will doubtless occur to all well-informed persons 
who read the above that the writer might practive what 
he styles “‘ calligraphical reticence ” with some advantage 





to himself. He must entertain a singular impression of 





the intelligence of “the public in general and the Lit- 
erary Society of New Orleans especially” if he imagines 
he can impose upon them as genuine the note go 
miraculously recalled to his memory. It needs but a 
brief comparison of dates to discover how absurd an in. 
vention it is. 

Philip Francis (subsequently Sir Philip), having been 
appointed a member of the Indian government, sailed 
for that country in the summer of 1774. John Horne 
did not assume the surname of Tooke until 1782, and 
the first part of The Diversions of Purley appeared in 
1786. It was, therefore, impossible for Francis, when 
“on the point of embarking for India,” viz., in 1774, to 
have known such a person as Horne Tooke, as that name 
did not exist until eight years afterwards; or to have 
had any knowledge of Horne Tooke’s book, The Diver. 
sions of Purley, which was not published until twelve 
years afterwards. Perhaps, by the aid of another of 
‘those mysterious and inexplicable operations of the 
mental faculties” which restored the long-forgotten note 
to his remembrance, Dr. Smith will be able to reconcile 
these anachronisms. The likelihood of the Junian hon. 
ors falling upon the shoulders of John Smith would force 
many people to conclude with Byron that— 

“ What Junius we are wont to call 
Was really, truly, nobody at all. 


W.G.T, 
Newport, Ky., Nov. 9, 1866. 








SWINBURNE AND ALDRICH. 
To Tue Epitor or Tur Round TABLE: 


Dear Sir: The Boston Advertiser of the 17th inst. has 
a queer paragraph the purpose of which seems to have 
been to defend the author of Miantowona (in The Atlan. 
tic for October) from a rather damaging imputation fixed 
upon him in your late article on the Metaphysics of Pla- 
giarism, and is therein guilty of a blunder so amusing 
that I cannot refrain from calling attention to it. The 
sole ground of Zhe Advertiser's defense of Mr. Aldrich is 
a sort of ex cathedra statement to the effect that “Mianto- 
wona was in the hands of the printer before any copy of 
Madonna Mia had arrived in this country.” The facts 
are these : : 

Mr. Aldrich’s poem( Miantowona) was published in The 
Atlantic for October, and the Madonna Mia arrived in 
this country, in company with the advance shects of 
Swinburne’s ballads as issued by Moxon, as early as the 
middle of June. The advance sheets of Moxon’s edition, 
in which Madonna Mia was included, were, to the writer’s 
personal knowledge, in the hands of New York publish- 
ers at that date, and Mr. R. H. Stoddard and others had 
access to them. 

Moreover, the advance copies of Moxon’s edition ar- 
rived in Boston several days before any copies were for- 
warded to New York, and must have been in the hands 
of Ticknor & Fields as early as the 13th of June. *Mr. 
Hurd brought the first copy to New’ York from Boston. 
Now, Mr. Aldrich is connected with the firm of Ticknor & 
Fields, and, of course, had access to Swinburne’s ballads, 
including Mudonna Mia, prior to the middle of June, 
which was nearly four months before his poem appeared 
in The Atlantic. Of course, if the author of Miantowona 
sees fit to assert, or to cause his friends to assert, that his 
poem was in the hands of the printer four months (nearly) 
before its publication, one is bound as a gentleman to be- 
lieve him, and there is an end of all controversy; but 
that Madonna Mia “arrived in this country” four 
months before Mr. A.’s poem appeared in The Atlantic, 
and that Mr. A. had access to it (or might have had), the 
facts prove. 

If The Advertiser was ignorant of these facts, it would 
have done well to be assured of them before printing & 
paragraph so absurd and flippant; and if it was not 
thereof ignorant, there is something in the paragraph 
which resembles intentional misrepresentation. 


\ F, G. F. 
New York, Nov. 20, 1866. 


THE PEOPLE’S ENGLISH. 
To THE Epiror or THE RounD TABLE : 


Dear Sir: Permit me to take exception to some of 
the statements of your correspondent “Senex” in his 
letter on The People’s English published in your issue of 
Oct. 13. First, that the French say “it is me.” He ad- 
mits that the analogy of the Latin favors “it is I,” but 
complains of our grammarians for trying to force upon 
“the rough, simple English” the artificial rules of the 
Latin, and claims that the English is farther from the 
Latin than the French is, and yet the French say “it is 
me.” The French phrase is “c’est moi.” Now our pro- 
nouns have no case corresponding to “ moi,” “lui,” etc., 
aud to assume that “me” is, in every case, the equiva- 
lent of “moi” is absurd. The French say ‘‘ vous éte’ 
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aussi grand que moi,” and “lui et moi sommes fréres,” 
yet, I presume, “ Senex ” would hardly venture to write 
“you are as tall as me,” or “him and me are brothers.” 
The analogy of the Latin nominative after “to be” may 
not be decisive ; but there is an analogy, for we have a 
case equivalent in all other instances to the Latin nomi- 
native, whereas we have none corresponding to the 
French dative. 

From the grammarians “ Senex” appeals to usage, and 
refers us to the unlearned ; because, he says, “ the usage 
we want to get at is that which preceded grammar,” 
and the unlearned “derive their habits of speaking by 
tradition.” Among these jealous preservers of tradition, 
handed down from the good old time before grammar 
was, I have heard, in answer to the question whether 
“those are the ones,” a phrase which I write “them’s 
um,” though unfortunately unacquainted with the tradi- 
tional manner of spelling it. Doubtless it would make. 
the English rougher and simpler to abolish the distinc 
tion of cases, in the half dozen exceptions “I,” “ thou,” 
etc. (the Quakers are doing it for thou”); but I find the 
guardians of tradition are inconsistent, often using 
“they” where “them” or “um” would have expressed 
the meaning as well. In fact, my experience has led me 
to doubt whether the King James version of the Bible 
may not be as good an index of ancient usage as the 
habits of the unlearned. 

But seriously, must it not be admitted that usage is far 
more variable than authority, though even doctors may 
disagree? Usage is indeed the final arbiter, for authori- 
ty is nothing if not itself authorized by usage. It is not, 
as “Senex” represents it, a usurping dictator, who assumes 
to govern usage, but the acknowledged code of usage, 
whose laws have veen gradually unfolded, just as the 
principles of common Jaw have been developed by prac- 
tice, and written out by competent persons, whose expo- 
sitions have become authority. Good usage is law-abid- 
ing usage ; like the good citizen, it will not consent tolive 
in anarchy, but makes its own laws and binds itself to 
follow them. And itis to such usage as distinguished 
from the lawless hap-hazard usage of the unlearned that 
we appeal as authority when we protest against “it is 
me.” JUVENIS. 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp., Oct. 80, 1866. 





REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in Tue RounD TaBLE must be sent 
to the office. 





MR. CHARLES READE’S MASTERPIECE OF 
PLAGIARY., * 


\ R. CHARLES READE, by confiding his Griffith 
Gaunt letter to his American publishers for 


‘timely publication, which they properly managed, 


procured for his (and their) novel probably a wider 
circulation and a more general criticism than any 
other work of fiction has enjoyed within the same 
period after its publication. The judgments: passed 
upon it have been almost as diverse as those of Mr. 
Reade himself and of THe Rounp Taste. Of the 
American journals which have noticed it a large 
majority have expressed their agreement with the 
views of Toe Rounp Taser, taking exception only 
at what they term its “ personalities,” showing that 
they have taken their impressions from Mr. Reade’s 
letter or from each other, as in our original articles 
we observed toward that person a scrupulous courtesy, 
speaking of him—as an author ordinarily should be 
spoken of—as if he were a gentleman. The English 
press, since The London Review was sued for quoting 
us, have shown as general a preponderation in favor 
of the Englishman, who, they generally declare, has 
not violated English ideas of decency. The pro- 
priety of the book aside, it has other peculiarities 
which, now that its ordinary criticism has been gene- 
tally concluded, are worthy of note. A large part of 
Mr, Reade’s popularity is well known to have been 
due to the general admiration for his originality, his 
freshness, his frankness. The Saturday Review, which 
considers his letter “delicious” and extols Griffith 
Gaunt, praises it for the author’s “ rare gift of creat- 
ing” and for the “ exciting plot.” The Spectator ex- 


tols his delineation of jealousy. The}Atlantic, pre-’ 





*Grifith Gaunt ; or, Jealousy. By Charles Reade. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 

Brother Griffith's Story of a Plot in Private Life, a portion (pp. 
En ) of The Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. (Printed in 
gland in 1859 orearlier.) New York: Harper & Bros. 1866. 
va" Frenchman of Two Wives. Printed in Household Words. 
Ol. XIV., No. 350, Dec. 6, 1856, p. 845 et seg. ; reprinted in Littell’s 

Age, No. 660, Jan, 17, 1857, p. 186 e¢ seg. 


or an improbability.” 


close as inartistic. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; OR, JEALOUSY. 1866. 


(Griffith Gaunt, a gentleman without for- 
tune, marries Kate Peyton, who has just 
inherited Hernshaw Castle and Bolton 
Grange, in Cumberland. 


[Mrs. Gaunt and Father Leonard, a young 
priest and her confessor, find in each other 
the only congenial companionship the 
neighborhood affords, and an intimacy en- 
sues which arouses Griffith’s jealousy.] 
“Husband and wife saw little of each 
other, and hardly spoke.” [In the course 
of one of their quarrels, Griffith says]: 


darken my doors again.’ 

“*Then I say they are my doors, not 
yours; and that holy man shall brighten 
them whenever he will.’” 

(Griffith, after threatening to drag Father 
Leonard through the horse-pond if he re- 
turng, finds the pair walking together, as 
he supposes planning his dishonor. Hay- 
ing chastised the priest in Mrs. Gaunt’s 
presence]: . 


“He darted to the stable-yard, sprang on 
his horse, and galloped away from Hern- 
shaw Castle.” 

[Griffith rides into another county, and 
stopping, tired, at an inn, meets Mercy 
Vint, the innkeeper’s daughter.] ‘He 
saw a buxom, blooming young woman, 
with remarkably dove-like eyes that dwelt 
with timid, kindly curiosity upon him.” 
(He falls sick, and she nurses him.] 


(Griffith is sharply repulsed by Mercy on 
his proposing that she shall become his 
mistress, and finally marries her under 
the name of Thomas Leicester (that of his 
bastard half-brother), and helps in the inn- 
keeping. . 


(Wanting money, Griffith returns to 
Hernshaw Castle; is convinced that his 
suspicions were false; determines upon 
returning permanently to his first wife, 
but goes again to the inn to take to Mercy 
the money she needs. 


[The real Thomas Leicester visiting the 
inn during Griflith’s absence, Mercy ques- 
tions her husband on his return, learns his 
secret, and they part, Griffith returning to 
his first wife. Leicester, reaching Hern- 
shaw first, tells of Griflfith’s bigamous mar- 
riage. ] 


“Griffith walked into the dining-room, 
and .. found Mrs. Gaunt seated at the 
head of her own table, and presiding like a 
radiant queen over a brilliant assembly. 
He walked in, and made a low bow to his 
guests first; then he approached to greet 
his wife more freely, but she drew back 
decidedly, and made him a courtesy, the 
dignity and distance of which struck the 
whole company. . . Some unlucky voice 
was heard to murmur, ‘Such a meeting of 
man and wife I never saw.’ 

“*Oh!’ said he [Griffith], bitterly, ‘aman 
is not always his wife’s favorite.’ 

“*He does not always deserve to be,’ 
said Mrs. Gaunt, sternly. 

‘“When matters had gone that length, 
one idea seemed to occur pretty simultane- 
ously to all the well-bred guests ; and that 





idea was, Sauve qui peut. 


“*Then I say that priest shall never ~ 


BRoTHER GRIFFITH’s Story oF A PLoT 
IN PRIVATE LiFE. 1859. 

‘*My master was a very rich gentleman. 
He had the Darrock house and lands in 
Cumberland. . . Mr. Norcross died; . . 
he bequeathed his property so that it all 
went to Mrs. Norcross first,” etc. . 
[Mrs. Norcross marries Mr. James Smith, 
who] “‘was poor enough himself, as I 
heard from his servant, but well connected 
—a gentleman by birth and education.” 


‘*As for the-village near us, there was 
but one person living in it whom my mis- 
tress could think of asking to the hall, and 
that person was the clergyman who did 
duty at the church. This gentleman’s 
name was Mr. Meeke. He was a single 
man, very young. . . She felt for him in 
his lonely position. . . Mr. Meeke (who 
was dreadfully frightened by my master’s 
violent language and rough ways) very sel- 
dom visited at the hall except when my 
mistress was alone there. . . He (Smith) 
grew sulky, rude, angry, and at last down- 
right jealous of Mr.Meeke. . . Theruder 
her husband was to Mr. Meeke, the more 
kindly she behaved to him. This led to 
serious disputes, and thence in time toa 
violent quarrel.” 

‘He replied by . . commanding her 
never to open the doors again to Mr. 
Meeke; she on her side declaring that 
she would never consent to insult a 
clergyman and a gentleman in order to 
satisfy the whim of a tyrannical husband. 
Upon that he called out, with a great oath, 
to have his horse saddled directly, . . 
warning his wife that he would come back, 
if Mr. Meeke entered the house again, and 
horsewhip him, in spite of his black coat, 
all through the village. i 

‘* With these words he left her, and rode 
away to the seaport where his yacht was 
lying.” 

[Mr. James Smith landed at a Scottish 
seaport town.] ‘In the course of his wan- 
dering about the town, his attention had 
been attracted to a decent house, where 
lodgings were to be let, by the sight of a 
very pretty girl sitting at work at the par- 
lor window. . . He took the lodgings on 
the spot.” 

‘He had made sure that the ruin of the 
girl might be effected with very little diffi- 
culty; but he soon found that he had un- 
dertaken no easy conquest. . . Whether 
it was cunning or whether it was inno- 
cence, she seemed incapable of under- 
standing that his advances toward her 
were of any other than an honorable kind. 
. . Either he must resolve to make the 
sacrifice of leaving the girl altogether, or 
he must commit the villainy of marrying 
her” [which he does]. 


(Wanting money, Smith returns to Dar- 
rock Hall, where he finds Mr. Meeke in his 
wife’s parlor. Pointing to him]: ‘*‘ You 
shameless woman,’ he said, ‘can you look 
me in the face in the presence of that 
man ?’”’ 


[Mrs. Smith, having learned from an 
anonymous letter of her husband‘s second 
marriage, the particulars of which she had 
obtained in detail by the investigations of 
her lawyer's clerk,] 


sumably his most favorable cis-Atlantic critic, pro-| Without advancing further criticism of our own, 
nounces that “the management of the plot was so | we desire to call the attention of these critics and 
masterly that the story proceeded without a pause | their followers to the collation of the three works 
These criticisms, however, named below, and their dates of publication. Griffith 
which defend the morality of the book, are at one| Gaunt is so universally known and so fresh in 
in condemning the disposal of its characters at the the mind of the 


public that we have but indicated 


passages which it may be presumed to remember : 


THE FRENCHMAN OF Two WIVES. 1856. 


‘*Monsieur de la Pivardiére was a gentle- 
man of ancient family, but reduced fortune, 
in Touraine. The family name was Bou- 
chet, but he called himself Pivardiére, to 
distinguish himself from his brothers; . . 
he married, more for money than for love, a 
woman somewhat older than himself—a 
Madame du Plessir—a widow, who brought 
him an estate and chateau, called Nerbonne, 
for a dowry.” 

“At last he grew jealous of her. There 
was a certain Prior de Miseray, . . whom 
he had made his own chaplain, which ob- 
liged the priest to come to the chateau fre- 
quently. . . At first the husband liked this 
increase of intimacy, but when he found 
that the prior continued to come to the 
chateau in his absence as frequently as be- 
fore, if not more frequently, he took um- 
brage, and chose to suppose that his wife 
and his friend betrayed him. 


“ He said nothing, but took his own reso- 
lution. He quitted th: army without tel - 
ing his wife, and set out to travel. 

“He arrived on a summer’s evening at 
the gates of the town of Auxerre. A num- 
ber of young girls were walking on the 
ramparts. . . One of them attracted his 
admiration.” 


“At first he only intended to make the 
young woman his mistress; . . but as it 
happened that she was too virtuous to agree 
to anything but honorable, lawful marriage, 
and as the Sieur de la Pivardiére was very 
much in tove, and considered that he had 
been irrevocably injured by and divided 
from his wife, he feltno scruple in contract- 
ing a second marriage while she was alive ; 
although bigamy, by the laws of France, was 
in those days a hanging matter. He mar- 
ried her, notwithstanding, under his family 
name of Bouchet, . . becoming a simple 
bourgeois.” 

(Wanting money, he returns to Ner- 
bonne], “ pretended to his wife that he was 
still attached to the army, and needed 
money to buy his promotion. She gave 
him all she had, and he departed to rejoin 
his second wife, on whom he bestowed all 
the money he obtained from his first.” 

[Madame de la Pivardié rereceived a letter 
from the procureur of the pariiament at 
Paris concerning her husband, which open 
ed her eyes. On the same day, a mason 
living near Nerbonne meets M. de la Pi- 
vardiére, who is on his way to the chateau, 
expecting to surprise his wife and the prior ; 
hurrying on before him, the mason, anxious 
to prevent a crime, informs them of his 


. approach.] 


**He certainly found both his wife and 
the prior—but he also found several of the 
neighboring gentry with their wives. They 
were all seated at dinner; and it was a 
friendly party instead of a guilty téte-d-téte 
that he disturbed. The prior seemed over- 
joyed to receive him, and all the guests 
gave him a cordial welcome ; his wife alone 
kept her seat and did not speak tohim. A 
lady of the company said jestingly to Pivar- 
diére, ‘Is that the way to welcome back a 
husband after so long an absence?” 

‘He replied gloomily, ‘Iam her husband, 
it is true, but I am not her friend.’ 


“This was not likely to make the rest of 
the party very comfortable, and they took 
their departure as soon as possible. Left 


alone with his wife, M. de la Pivardiére . 
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“Mrs. Gaunt took leave of them one by 
one, and husband and wife were left 
alone. . . He said sulkily,*‘ What sort of 
a reception was that you gave me?’ . . 

“*Go back to her!’ cried Mrs. Gaunt 
furiously. ‘False and forsworn yourself, 
you dared to suspect and insult me. Ah! 
and you think I am the woman to endure 
this? Ill have your life forit! Ill have 
your life... 

** Griffith endeavored to soften her. . . 


“<T*ll goon be rid of you and your 
love,’ said the raging woman. ‘The con- 


““*Who has taught you to come intoa 
room and speak to a lady with your hat 
on?’ she asked, in quiet, contemptuous 
tones. ‘Is that a habit which is sanction- 
ed by your new wife ?” 


***T don’t understand you.’ 

“*¥You do,’ said my mistress. ‘ Your 
tongue lies, but your face speaks the 
truth.’ .. 

‘“*T tell you,’ she answered in clear, 
ringing, resolute tones, ‘ that you have out- 


asked the meaning of the insolent reception 
she had given him. 


***Go ask your wife,’ she replied. 


*“‘Of course, her husband stoutly denied 
everything; but he could not convince her. 
They had high words together; and at 
length she was overheard to say: 

*** You shall learn what it is to offer such 
an insult to a woman like me.’”’ 


stables shall come for you to-morrow.’” raged me past all forgiveness and all en- 
durance, and that you shall never insult 
me again as you have insulted me to- 
night.’ ” 

It is needless to pursue further a parallelism which, | his return by a peasant who had previously known 
in all the essential points that follow, amounts to | him; in the scene at the dinner party; and in such 
identity. The plots of these three narratives are | minor suggestions as the hero’s horse going lame, the 
identical in the following points: Each is the story | dragging of water for his body, and his use of a written 
of a fortuneless gentleman who marries a rich wife ; | document to prove his existence, from fear of arrest if 
becomes jealous of her intimacy with a young un-|he presented himself. In Griffith Gaunt and Brother 
married ecclesiastic who frequents her house ; leaving | Griffith's Story—but not in The Frenchman—are the 
her, in his jealousy, meets by accident a pretty girl | passionate temper of the husband and the lack of con- 
whom he attempts in vain to make his mistress, and | genial tastes between him and _ his wife; the quarrel 
marries, with a precaution as to his name designed | between man and wife in the presence of the priest; 
to prevent his identification ; lives happily with his|the revengeful servant maid (a favorite character 
second wife, but is forced by want of money to re-| with Collins), whom the mistress (the first wife) 
visit the first; meets her in the presence of guests, | strives to propitiate by gifts of clothing ; the servant 
and is plainly repulsed by her (she having been made | listening at the door; the circumstantial evidence of 
aware of his bigamy); on the guests leaving them, is| the husband's death ; the fainting of the real wife ; 
so severely threatened by her that during the night | the sympathetic lawyer and magistrate; the inter- 
he escapes from his bed-room, flies, and is missed | view of the first wife’s emissary with the second 
when a servant goes to call him. From this point | wife ; the employment of the priest’s housekeeper as 
the story, in each of the three cases, follows the fate | go-between by the innocent wife; and the visit of the 
of the first wife, who is examined and put on trial | latter to the priest’s house. In fine, from the time of 
for murder ; is nearly convicted by the false testimony | Griffith’s marriage to Kate to the conclusion of the 
of a female servant; is saved by proof, through the | trial, the only essential features peculiar to Griffith 
co-operation of the second wife, that the husband is} Gaunt are Ryder’s love of Griffith,and the personal 
still alive, whereby the false servant is shawn to be| resemblance between Griffith and Thomas Leicester, 
deserving of punishment for another crime; and,| his bastard brother ; and the introduction of these 
finally, is acquitted, fully exonerated from all blame. | servesto do away with —if it was not intended to meet 
So far the events and their sequence have been the | —notably weak places in the construction of the two 
same in each, and only in the “ winding-up ” process | other versions of the plot. It is to be noted that it 
do they differ. In The Frenchman, the husband lives|is only within these limits—from the time of the 
in seclusion, the first wife dies, the second marries | marriage to the close of the trial—that the construc- 
again and has many children; in Brother Griffith’s | tion of Griffith Gaunt has escaped censure from its 
Story, the first wife lives in seclusion, the husband | most favorable critics; what precedes and what fol- 
living abroad with the second ; in Griffith Gaunt, the | lows have been nearly unanimously pronounced artist- 
husband lives again with the first wife, the second | ically false. The Atheneum thinks that the whole 
marries again and has nine children—which exhausts | earlier portions “ are too long-drawn-out ; but after 
the possibilities of disposal. In each of the three | the two [Kate and Griffith] are once married the action 
the ecclesiastical apple of discord quietly subsides | moves forward directly, forcibly, inexorably. 
into retirement. | The extrication of Mrs. Gaunt has been naturally 

It is difficult to know what to call this remarkable | devised by Mr. Reade [sic]. From this point his story 
resemblance of Mr. Reade’s Masterpiece to one story | breaks down.” The Spectator, otherwise highly eu- 
printed ten years and to another printed seven years | Jogistic, pronounces that “ George Neville is a blot on 
before it, for the reason that the writer of the Master- the book. He is just the man who would never have 
piece would probably assert that any ‘‘ statement... married the betrayed wife of his own former rival, 
which accuses me [Mr. Reade] of a “literary larceny * Her happiness is a defect in art.” Even The Atlantic 
is a deliberate, intentional falsehood,” and would pro- says that after the trial “it is not art. It is because 
nounce its author a “beast.” It is, perhaps, as un- | of the splendid é/an in all Mr. Reade writes that in 
necessary for us to characterize it as for the most un-_| his failure he does not fall flat upon the compassion 
observant of novel gormandizers to do more than read Of his reader. . . . But if the conclusion of the 
the three stories in succession, remembering the dates | fiction is weak, how great is it in every other part !” 
of their appearance, to discover it for himself. Mr. | The verdict, then, of Mr. Reade’s admirers is that the 
Reade having denied that Griffith Gaunt was the work 'merit of his tale is comprised within that portion of 
of another, there remains to him but one possible way | it which he has appropriated from previous writers, 
of escape, and that but a partial escape, from a very | and that as soon as he attempts to stand alone, he 
grave conclusion; that way is, to suppose that Mr. | fails notably. 

Reade wrote the article in Household Words in 1856.| Such is a famous author’s “ masterpiece” which is 
But a reader of that article will find it difficult to | “an ambitious story,” “is not a boatful of pap,” and 
accept any such theory, for the reason that its style for which “I [Mr. Reade] am not paid the price of 
differs as much from Mr. Reade’s as Mr. Reade’s from pap ;” whose writer holds generally that his critics “ are 
Tupper’s; it is dry, dull, insipid to a degree, totally | our inferiors in the great, profound, and difficult art 
destitute of the brilliant characterizations that mark | of writing,” and “could not write my [Mr. Reade’s] 
all Mr. Reade’s writings, and resembles a police réport | smallest chapter to save their carcasses from the gal- 
rather than a magazine article. But whoever wrote | lows, and their souls from premature damnation ;” 
that, Mr. Reade is certainly not Wilkie Collins; and| between whom and his publishers “ nothing is ever 
Grigith Gaunt is based upon both, containing every discussed Eyre except the bulk and the price. 
striking feature of either, and borrowing from each | The price is sometimes a high one; but alwaysa fair 
numerous details which do not appear in the other, | one, founded on my sales. If he hashot the courage 
making its plagiary—if it be a plagiary—a double | to pay for it, all the worse for him. If he has, the 
one. Thus, Griffith Gaunt and The Frean—| bargain is signed; and then, and not till then, he sees 
but not Collins’s story—are minutely identical in the | the copy.” The full magnitude of Mr. Reade’s vanity 
hero’s marrying under a changed, a quasi family,| and bravado only becomes appreciable as we here 
name ; in his sinking by his marriage to the condition | behold him standing upon a powder magazine of his 





of a peasant; in his household being forewarned of | own erection and hurling at random the fiery darts of 





his indignation at all who question his eminence, 
regardless of the power for his own destruction slum. 
bering below. Such temerity seems almost incompre- 
hensible ; yet the chances of detection were but re. 
mote, and perhaps there may all along have been. 
plan for pooh-poohing it should it occur, A ten-year 
old article, in itself a poor one, in Household Words, 
was likely to be generally as unknown as if it had 
never been written; the same was the case with one 
of Mr. Collins’s innumerable earlier efforts, which com- 
pares so unfavorably with his mature writings that his 
admirers would never be disposed to revive it, and, 
if they were, might be readily silenced by a hint of 
the exposure of its similitude to the story Mr. Reade 
knew so well. In at least one other of his most 
popular books, Mr. Reade has similarly repeated 
the creations—presumably forgotten—of a man long 
dead. In facts such as these, which are within 
reach of all who choose to examine them, the critics 
who cannot discern impurity in Griffith Gaunt, can 
hardly fail to find cause for offense of a—to them— 
much less venial description. They are debarred 
from urging in its author’s behalf, what was once 
maintained in contravention of Edgar Poe, that there 
is and can be no such thing as plagiarism; for Mr, 
Reade has always been vehement and conspicuous in 
objurgating piracy and in demanding the greatest 
sanctity for an author’s right to his own work, and 
even now wants an act of-Parliament to prohibit 
playwrights from adapting French dramas for the 
English stage. Yet this severe literary moralist, un- 
less some inconceivable explanation be offered, stands 
detected in one of the most deliberate and unpardon- 
able crimes known in literature. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 


Sunnybank. By Marion Harland. New York : Sheldon 
& Co. 1866. Pp. 415.—This work is undertaken and 
executed in the same conscientious and painstaking 
spirit which characterized the author’s earlier produc- 
tions. With a simple love story she has interwoven an 
interesting portraiture of the trials experienced by those 
who bore the burden of the severe conflict from which 
this country has recently emerged ; and she has so far 
succeeded in rendering justice to the heroic devotion dis- 
played on both sides, as to satisfy the reader that she has 
endeavored to prevent any partisan spirit from warping 
her judgment or tinging her writings with bitterness or 
extravagance. The incidents are narrated in the form 
of a double journal, or series of letters, Eleanor and Aga- 
tha furnishing alternate chapters, and each taking up the 
thread of the story in such a manner that the interest is 
maintained throughout without flagging. Two days 
after the fall of Sumter, Eleanor, a stanch Unionist, 
writes from Richmond : 


“On Saturday, the 14th of April, the end came! Thad 
promised to walk with Harry, and, equipped for the ex- 
cursion, was entering the parlor, where he awaited me, 
when the breathless calm that had brooded over the 
city for twenty-four hours past was broken by the sullen 
roar of acannon. Another and another followed. 

“*Seven!’ I exclaimed, sick and shuddering. The 
signal was unexpected, but I interpreted the dread sig- 
nificance of the number of the revolted states. Harry 
caught my hands and led me to the sofa. 

“It must be true, dearest! The fort has fallen!’ 

“Then he dropped his head upon the arm of the sofa 
and was mute. I knelt before him, praying him to be 
comforted, but my own spirit was bowed to the lowest 
dust. While I spoke words of hope and resignation to 
him, my rebellious heart was crying out, ‘ Hath the Lord 
forgotten to be gracious ?” 

“« Poor trembling darling,’ Harry said presently, lifting 
a countenance pale indeed, but steadfast and even smil- 
ing, as he addressed me; ‘I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self for failing you at this moment. We will be coura- 
geous now, love. Will you wait for me here while I yo 
out to learn the worst ?’ 

“*T will go with you,’ I answered, and in two minutes 
more we were in the open air. : 

“The scene there presented will be with me while life 
remains. The street was alive with people. Secession 
flags blossomed in rank luxuriance in windows and from 
roofs, were waved from doors and porches by girls and 
women, carried aloft in mad exultation by boys along 
the sidewalks, hung upon lamp-posts, and stretched frou 
side to side of the thoroughfares. Joy, intoxicating and 
unbounded—riotous delight—was manifested every where 
by all classes. Staid citizens threw up their hats and 
hurrahed that Sumter had fallen, and ladies, elegantly 
dressed and refined in feature and carriage, sounded the 
same refrain from balconies of stately dwellings. It was 
a carnival scene—bewildering, exciting, frantic.” 


Somewhat later in the story, Agatha’s letter tells of 
“raid” made by some Union soldiers on the residence of 
Mr. Lacy. She describes the colonel as ‘‘a coarse-fea 
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tured man, flashy as to uniform, impudent in bearing, 
and two-thirds drunk.” 

“The airs that brute gave himself that forenoon were 
ludicrous and disgusting beyond any description I can 
offer. When the sun got round to the porch he retreated 
to the parlor, where he held his court until dinner was 
announced, smoking, drinking, and talking with the 
choice spirits he had convened about him. Mr. Lacy had 
ordered us above stairs before this invasion of the inte- 
rior; but from the upper landing I had a tolerable view 
of all that passed below, both within and outside of the 
house. While the commanding officer recreated himself 
in the drawing-room, plunder and rollicking were the 
order of the hour in lawn, orchard, meat-house, and ger- 
yvants’ quarters. Some of the incidents which I observed 
from my look-out were pitiful—more amusing. Each of 
the larger or family quarters had a small garden and 
hen-house at the rear, kept, under Mr. Lacy’s strict 
rules, in good order, and yielding in many instances a 
considerable revenue to the owners thereof—the village 
offering a market for eggs, chickens, sweet potatoes, 
ground peas (which benighted Yankees call pea-nuts), 
and the like. These petty domains the so-called deliv- 
erers of the oppressed race took especial delight in ravag- 
ing. Dusky faces grew grim, many tearful, as the necks 
of their pet poultry were wrung by the score, and their 
pigs squealed their last under the knives of the Yankee 
butchers.” 

That this book will fail to satisfy the intellectual taste 
of many of our readers must be obvious; the style is 
faulty, and there is occasionally a disregard for gram- 
matical rules scarcely pardonable in an experienced 
writer. It is certainly incompatible with the culture 
claimed for Eleanor that she should say ‘“ When Harry 
was through,” in the sense of “when Harry had fin- 
ished.” But while it is impossible to accord the author- 
ess of Sunnybank a place among the first female novel- 
ists of the day, we cheerfully acknowledge that she ap- 
peals to a very large class of society by omitting all that 
runs counter to its prejudices, and by carefully avoiding 
the strongly sensational scenes of crime and passion 
which render the writings of some women obnoxious to 
censure. To this her popularity is mainly attributable. 
The work is produced in a tasteful manner which reflects 
credit on the publishers. 


Kissing the Rod: A Novel. By Edmund Yates. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1866. Pp. 160.—There are 
80 many instances among popular writers in which an 
author’s finest effurts, and those upon which his fame is 
destined mainly to rest, are expended upon his earlier 
productions, that we deem it a hopeful sign of one who 
has passed the experimental period, when his latest work 
is in advance of that which preceded. In no instance is 
this more manifest than in the superiority of the book 
before us over Land at Last. Without being sensational 
Mr. Yates has succeeded in investing a rather common- 
place story with more than ordinary interest, awakening 
the reader’s warmest sympathies and riveting his atten- 
tion to the close. The absence of creative power is al- 
most atoned for by keen perception and skill in the de- 
lineation of individual character, fidelity in the portrait- 


_ ure of scenes studied from life, and a refined taste which 


never permits his most luxurious descriptions to border 
upon sensuality. 

Mr. Guyon, an unprincipled man of good family but 
slender means, is blessed with a very beautiful daughter, 
between whom and Mr. Gordon Frere—as a natural “con- 
sequence of flirting, waltzing, singing, and riding to- 
gether through an entire London season—a serious at- 
tachment springs up. Cordon sends a written proposal 
to Mr. Guyon for his daughter’s hand, and incloses a let- 
ter for the lady, but as such a marriage would not suit 
the father’s “book,” he suppresses both letters and 
writes Gordon a reply which sends him abroad in a tow- 
ering passion, while the lady is left lamenting his sup- 
posed desertion. About this time, one of Mr. Guyon’s 
“transactions” in money matters affords him an intro- 
duction to Robert Streightley, whom Katharine flippant- 
ly calls a “ city man,” but one whose equal is scarcely to 
be found in or out of the city, a man in whom the solid 
Virtues find favorable soil and culture, who, in the pres- 
ent day, the best and wisest of the land would gladly 
welcome to a place in their midst. Reared by his father 
in strict habits of industry, he evinced such intuitive sa- 
gacity and daring in the conduct of his business as to 
distance all competitors and achieve for himself a hand- 
Some fortune and an honorable reputation. This is evi- 
dently the author’s favorite character; it is drawn with 
careful elaboration, clear and distinctive analysis of mo- 
tive, and stands alone a complete and independent type 
of moral rectitude and self-abnegation. 

The love of such a man is seldom wisely given. Un- 
accustomed to society, confiding in all matters which do 
Not relate to business, dazzled by beauty and accomplish- 
ments which had hitherto found no place among his sur- 
Toundings, he becomes the willing victim of an infatua- 
tion at once overwhelming and inevitable. The sterling 


qualities of Robert Streightley are not those which ap- 
peal immediately to the beautiful, willful, and haughty 
Katharine. His passionate love and pure devotion meet 
no response, the quiet dignity of his suffering no appre- 
ciation, until her heart is purified by sorrow, and repent- 
ance comes too late. Of Mr. Guyon’s reasons for urging 
the marriage, the following extract will afford the best 
idea : 

“*Tt’s all nonsense thinking about love matches in 
these days; and, indeed, at any time I don’t think they 
turned out well. Now, Kate, this is the real fact—if you 
don’t marry Streightley, who is a first-rate fellow and 
immensely rich, and ready to do all sorts of generous 
and noble things in addition to giving me time to look 
about me until I can pay him the money I owe him, ab- 
solute ruin is staring me in the face, and you too. Don’t 
speak, Kate; don’t say anything ina hurry; and don’t 
say I ask you to marry Streightley for my sake. But 
just listen to the alternative. Well, suppose that you de- 
termine not to accept Streightley—and remember, beau- 
tiful and admired as you are, he is the first man who has 
ever asked you to marry him, a pretty strong proof, I 
think, of the truth of my statement that men won’t 
marry without money, especially if you take the trouble 
to count up the number of ugly heiresses married since 
you have been out, and to several of your own admirers, too 
—we all goto smash here. I must shift for myself the 
best way 1 can—get off abroad and escape imprisonment, 
though I can’t escape disgrace—and never hope to show 
my face in England again. And as for you, Kate—don’t 
think me hard or cruel; I must tell you the truth; I 
must tell you the whole truth, that you may know what 
you really reject or accept—I see nothing for you but be- 
coming a companion to a lady, which, I take it, is the 
most infernal kind of white slavery going, or being de- 
pendent on the charity of Lady Henmarsh.’ ” 

Mr. Guyon descanted for some time upon the disad- 
vantages of refusal, then drew a highly-colored picture of 
the great good which should accrue from the proposed 
match. 

“ Mutual avoidance, something like mutual fear, was 
in the faces that looked at each other, and were so strange- 
ly like, now that the expression of each was one of its 
worst. With no enviable sensations, Mr. Guyon waited 


for Katharine to speak. She rose from her seat before 
she did so ; then she said: 


“Mr. Streightley does not imagine that I entertain any 
feeling of regard for him, I suppose ?” 

“This was a puzzling question, and Mr. Guyon al- 
lowed the embarrassment it caused him to be evident. 

“* Except as a friend of mine, and ’—he stammered. 

“<«T understand,’ said Katharine, and she bent her 
head slowly and emphatically. ‘ And he is willing to 
purchase me on those terms? It is well the bargain 
should be distinctly understood.’ ” 

Hester Gould is an excellent sketch, which, had she 
been made of more importance, would have given power 
and variety to the story; and that Thacker, the Jew 
money-lender, is true to life, every one will acknowledge 
whose misfortunes have led to such acquaintance. To 
those who remember the highly gifted father of Mr. 
Yates, it must seem surprising that the son should be so 
utterly wanting in humor; this is a great drawback to 
the present book, which, though never dull, is sad and 
depressing. , 


The Sanctuary: A Story of the Civil War. By George 
Ward Nichols, author of The Story of the Great March. 
With illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We 
have seldom read a story so vague and unsatisfactory as 
The Sanctuary. Characters so little individualized that 
one can scarcely remember to whom each name applies 
move hurriedly through scenes colorless as themselves, 
while each chapter reads like the preceding one, and 
each man talks like his interlocutor. Unless, indeed, 
there may be a negro on the scene on whom one’s mind 
can rest with a positive feeling of relieved certainty as to 
who it is that is speaking, there is positively no break in 
this pervading monotony. It seems strange that such 
faults should be found in a tale when the action trans- 
pires amidst that most exciting and most romantic of 
histories, Sherman’s March to the Sea, and, stranger still, 
that not Mr. Nichols alone, but nearly all the writers 
who have essayed to embody in fiction the suffering and 
the heroism of the war have so signally failed. Lever 
made the incidents of the peninsula campaigns seem near 
and familiar to us, and Charles O' Malley and Tom Burke of 
Ours live in our memories like old friends. Truly, Lever 
had a great advantage in carrying his reader to a foreign 
land, thus gaining variety and picturesque coloring ; but 
surely the southern country is not altogether common- 
place. Perhaps the events are not yet sufficiently dis- 
tant to permit that slight haziness and obscurity of at- 
mosphere without which a novel, or a painting, is harsh 
and false as a whole, however true each detail may be. 
Truth to the type, not to the individual, is truest art. 
However, it is ridiculous to talk of art in connection with 
this attempt of Mr. Nichols, who has thrown together 
some feeble sketches and assumed that they constitute a 
story, forgetting that while a writer may have seen in 





reality, or imagined ever so vividly, all he describes, he 








may be utterly wanting in the power to reproduce it to 
his reader’s mind, and thus can only occasion by the effort 
a species of confused weariness such as will inevitably 
follow upon reading The Sanctuary. 


Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1867.—This is a beautiful little edition in blue and 
gold of the poems of an authoress who is certainly as 
warmly appreciated in America as at home. Her own 
earnest face is vis-a-vis with the title-page, and the fact 
that this edition is authorized by Miss Ingelow herself 
will, or should, induce many to purchase it in preference 
to others. In these days of equivocal poesy it is a satis- 
faction to be able to recommend a writer who possesses 
the talents which bripg popularity without feeling the 
need or betraying the desire for illicit topics or illicit 
handling which properly exclude books from the drawing- 
room or the fireside. Roberts Brothers’ publications are 
always set before the public in sterling and graceful fash- 
ion, and this delicate little volume forms no exception to 
their commendable rule. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





GEoRGE RoutTteDGE & Sons. London and New York.—Dalziel’s 
Fine Art Gift-Book, Wayside Posies. Edited by Robert Bu- 
chanan Pp. 91. 1867. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual. Edited by Edmund Ront- 
ledge. Pp. 772. 1867. 
Hans Christian Apdersen’s Stories for the Household. 220 
illustrations. Pp. 787. 1866. 
The Child’s Colored Gift-Book. 1867. 
. Quotations from Shakespeare. By Edmund Routledge. Pp. 
75. 1867. 
Our Workshop. Profusely illustrated. Pp. 196. 1866. 
Minnie’s Legacy. By the author of Rose and Kate. Pp. 


156. 1867. 
ue Love. Edited by Lady Emily Pepys. Pp. 157. 
us 


Rough Diamonds. ByJohn Hollingshead. Pp. 146. 1867. 

Merry Conceits. By Charles H. Ross. Pp. 62. 1866. 

Last. Words of Eminent Persons. Compiled by Jos. Kaines. 
Pp. 393. 1866. 

inbows in Springtide. Pp.187. 1867. 

John Hartley. By Charlotte Adams. Pp. 251. 1867. 

Ernie Elton at Home and at School. By Mrs. Eiloart. Pp. 
289, 248, 1867. 

Ernie Elton at School. By Mrs. Eiloart. Pp. 248. 1867. 

Tom and the Crocodiles. By Anne Bowman. Pp. 446. 


1867. 
aad Jordan and his Dog. By Mrs. Eiloart. Pp. 353. 
iT 


eae of Wykeham. By Charlotte Lankester. Pp. 
259. 1867. 
‘ Hollowdell Grange. By George Manville Fenn. Pp. viii., 

74. 1866. 

Paul Gerrard. By W.H.G. Kingston. Pp. 372. 1867. 

The Hans Andersen Library, containing 12 volumes: The 
Ice Maiden, The Marsh King’s Daughter, The Silver Shilling, 
The Tinder-Box, The Wild Swans, The Goloshes of Fortune, 
The Darning-Needle, The Little Match Girl, Everything in 
its Right Place, Under the Willow Tree, The Red Shoes, The 
Old Church Bell. 

H. B. Duranp, New York.—The Altar. By Right Rev. J. Henry 
Hobart, D.D. Pp. 89. 18 6. 
Steps to the Altar. By W. E. Scudamore. New edition. 
Pp. 140. 1866. 
The Parish Hand-Book. By Thomas Richey, D.D. Pp. 53. 


1866. 
The Churchman’s Companion in the Closet. Edited by 
Francis E. Paget, M.A. Pp. 327. 1866. 
The Two Sisters. Pp. 298. 1866. 
Ivison, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co., New York. —Christian 
Ethics. By Joseph Alden. Pp. 170. 1866. 
Outlines of Object Teaching. By W. N. Hailman. Pp. 161. 


1867. 

Dick & FrrzGERALp, New York.—The Parlor Stage. ByS. Annie 
Frost. Pp. 368. . . 

The Play-Ground, Pp. 120. 
Martine’s Hand-Book of Etiquette. Pp. 167. 

Henry Hoyt, Boston.—Child Life in Oregon. By Mrs. Florence 
Russell. a 193. 

Charley Wheeler’s Reward. By Mary Dwinell. Pp. 295. 
Stories from Life which the Chaplain Told. Pp. 317. 
Nicnots & Noyes, Boston.—Climbing and Sliding. By the au- 

thor of Katherine Morris. Pp. 239. 1866. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadeiphia.—The Soldier’s Orphans. 
By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Pp. 330. 

AmeERICAN Tract Society, New York.—The History of the Hu- 
guenots. By W.C. Martyn. Pp. 528. 

Leypotpt & Hoit, New York.—Skirmishing. By the author of 
Who Breaks—Pays. Pp. 269. 56. 

D. Van Nostrand, New York.—A Treatise on Intrenchments. 
By Francis J. Lippitt, Brevet Brigadier-General U.S.V., etc. 
Pp. 146. 1866. 

Rogerts Brotsers, Boston.—Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Pp. 
313. 1867. 

CHARLES ScRIBNER & Co., New York.—The Constitutional Con- 
vention. By John Alexander Jameson. Pp. 561. 1867. 

James S. CLaxtTon, Philadelphia.—Commentary on the Song ot 
Solomon. By Rev. George Burrowes, D.D. Pp. 454. 1867. 

The Stars and the Angels. Pp. 358. 1867. 

Goutp & LincoLn, Boston.—The Mediterranean Islands. By 
M.G. Sleeper. Pp. 278. 1867. 

The Two Sicilies. Thesame. Pp. 300. 1867. 

Harper & Bros., New York.—Personal Recollections of Distin- 
guished Generals. By W. F.G. Shanks. Pp. 352. 6. 
AEX. StRaHAN, London and New York.—London Poems. By 

Robert Buchanan. Pp. 272. 1867. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Harper & Bros., New York.—Sir Brook Fossbrooke. By Charles 
Lever. Pp. 202. 1866. 

W. U. & F. P. Courcu, New York.—Archie Lovell. By Mrs. Ed- 
wards. Pp. 289. 1867. 

JosEPH WALKER, Charleston.—The Jacket of Gray, and other 
Fugitive Poems. By Mrs. C. A. Ball. Pp. 29. 1866. 

Lorine, Boston.—Lords and Ladies. Pp. 150. 1866. 

, New London.—A Reply to a Pamphlet issued by the As- 


sistant-Secretary of the Navy in favor of League Island. Pp. 
56. 1866. 





We have also received current issues of the following periodi- 
cals: The (London) Art Journal; The Rebellion Record, Harper's 
Magazine, ‘The Galaxy, The Catholic World, The Eclectic Maga- 
zine, ‘The Sailor’s Magazine—New York; The Atlantic Monthly, 
Our Young Folks—Bouston ; The Sorgo Journal—Cincinnati. 








LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN, 
THE well-known private library of Mr. Peter Force, of 
Washington, is the subject of an interesting letter to 
The Cincinnati Commercial. Mr. Force’s collection is 
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not only remarkable for its size, in which respect we be- 
lieve no private libraries in the country surpass it, but it 
has a unique completeness in matters of American his- 
torical interest, to which special department of book- 
hunting Mr. Force, now seventy-five years of age, has de- 
voted more than fifty years, visiting book-stores and pri- 
vate libraries throughout the Union, frequenting auc- 
tions, maintaining a correspondence with bibliopoles 
* abroad, and empowering agents to buy for him. His col- 
lection has at length become so large as to be crowded 
with difficulty into five large rooms, and to have become 
the most important reliance of writers upon American 
history, who have been granted liberal access to it. 
Among its contents the writer to The Commercial enum- 
erates “books of voyages, arctic, American, and uni- 
versal ; books of travel in the United States and South 
America; books of buccaneers, pirates, and ‘ flibustiers’ 
(as our Gallic cousins call them); books of Puritan di- 
vinity and brain-racking controversial theology, by Nor- 
ton, Cotton, and all the family of Mathers; books of In- 
dian history, wars, and legends ; books of early Ameri- 
can law and legislation ; books of American history, bi- 
ography, and politics from the earliest printed to the 
most modern issues of the press; this library contains 
an immense assortment. The collection of pamphlets 
alone,” he continues, “is amazing—comprising no less 
than thirty thousand different productions—and is richer 
in these sometimes ‘ unconsidered trifles,’ but really vital 
and invaluable materials for political history, than any 
other library, private or public, in America. The collec- 
tion of books and tracts relating to slavery and the negro 
race is the most complete known to exist—and I forgot 
to mention among the manuscripts that Mr. Force pos- 
sesses two autograph journals of George Washington, 
one of which was kept during the famous and ill-fated 
Braddock’s expedition in 1765.” The large manuscript 
collection was chiefly gathered preparatory to the publi- 
cation of Mr. Force’s American Archives, which were to 
cover the history of the country from its discovery to the 
establishment of our government in 1789. Of this work 
nine folio volumes have appeared, while materials exist 
for from ten to fifteen more, their publication having 
been arrested by the misplaced economy of the govern- 
ment in withdrawing its support. It is stated that there 
is a probability that the government will become pos- 
sessed, in what manner we do not know, of the entire 
collection and will place it in the Congressional Library. 
It would be a lasting calamity if such a national treasure 
house should be suffered, through that apathy which 
Congress usually evinces toward the international copy- 
right and every other unpolitical interest, to pass under 
the hammer and be scattered as fine libraries are every 
day. 

It has been known for some time that the Rev. C. C. 
Adams, of this city, was preparing from the private jour- 
nal and correspondence of John J. Audubon a life of the 
naturalist. The journal is composed of twelve large 
folio volumes, and extends from 1812 to 1840, covering 
the periods of Audubon’s southern and western explora- 
tions and his residence in Europe, whither he went to 
have executed (in Edinburgh) the plates for The Birds 
of America. The first volume is approaching comple- 
tion, but it is not stated how many are to follow. 


Mr. BANCROFT’s last volume has given offense to a 
great many students of our Revolutionary history. Pro- 
fessor George W. Greene, a grandson of General Nathan- 
iel Greene, has turned aside from the memoir of the gen- 
eral on which he has been engaged to prepare a pam- 
phlet refuting Mr. Bancroft’s assertions respecting him. 

In our review of Red Jacket, last week, the types made 
us attribute the authorship of Colonel Stone’s memoir to 
“Mrs. Stowe.” Obviously, Mr. (Wm. L.) Stone was the 
writer. Mr. Stone has made a new translation of the 
Memoirs and Letters of Madame Riedesel, relating to the 
War of American Independence and the Capture of the 
German Troops at Saratoga, 1777. The only previous 
translation of this work, issued in 1827, has not only 
been out of print for many years, but, beside its inferior 
execution, omitted considerable portions of the original 
German edition, printed at Berlin in 1800. Mr. Stone is 
at present engaged in translating Max von Elking’s edi- 
tion of The Life and Writings of General Riedesel, printed 
at Berlin in 1856. This work relates chiefly to the cam- 
paign in Northern New York, and, beside the writer's 
personal journals, contains his correspondence, hitherto 
unpublished in English, with Washington, Burgoyne, 
Gates, and other public and military men of the day. 
Both works will be published by Mr. Munsell, of Albany, 
as portions of Munsell’s Series of Local American History, 
a small number of large-paper copies being issued, as in 
the case of the former volumes of the series. 


Miss Harriet McEwEN KIMpatw’s Hymns, which 





Messrs. Dutton & Co. announce, receive the highest com- 
mendation from Mr. Whittier, who says in aletter to the 
publishers : 

“In the range of modern religious poetry I know of 
but few pieces more true and tender, more sweetly touch- 
ed with the ‘beauty of holiness,’ than hers. . . The 
Episcopal Church, of which she is a member, has pro- 
duced in this country, notwithstanding such names as 
Croswell, Doane, and ‘Coxe, no devotional poems which can 
be compared with hers for simple beauty, delicacy, and 
faithfulness to Christian experience.” 

THE Partington Club a few evenings since held in 
Brooklyn its first reception for the winter. 


A New ENGLAND journal in congratulating its readers 
on the promise of Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church of a University City, a new work by the Country 
Parson, hopes to find in it “ the same admirable sensibil- 
ity which so interested us in Rab and his Friends!” Dr. 
Brown—“ the author of Rab and Friend” another paper 


calls him—has entirely recovered, has resumed his prac- ' 


tice in Edinburgh, and will probably be somewhat surpris- 
ed if he happens to learn that the interminable writings 
of Mr. Boyd are, in America, popularly attributed to him. 

THE new book by the author of The Schinberg-Cotta 
Family which Mr. Dodd is about to publish—The Dray- 
tons and the Davenants—promises to equal the authoress’s 
first works in popularity. The English civil wars and 
the partisans of King and Parliament must always be 
subjects of interest to Americans, and the writer is said 
to have presented them in her last work with remark- 
able dramatic power, relieved by graphic pictures of the 
domestic life of the period. 

OF the gift books and holiday editions of the season, 
which have commenced their appearance, we shall speak 
more in detail next week than we are able to do at pres- 
ent. The handsomest single volume which we have yet 
seen is Mr. Wm. H. Appleton’s sumptuously illustrated 
and bound edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of 
Women. With it is to be mentioned Mr. B. J. Lossing’s 
Book of the Hudson, from its Rise to its Fall, published 
by Messrs. Virtue & Yorston in a finely printed volume, 
profusely illustrated with some 300 wood and steel en- 
gravings of the author’s designs. The American News 
Company have issued a convenient and pretty cabinet 
edition, in fifteen volumes, of the British poets, daintily 
printed and illustrated, which ought to be generally ap- 
preciated. But the fullest list, and that which appeals to 
the most catholic taste, is that of Messrs. Routledge. Of 


their edition of Burns and their exquisite Little Lays for | 


Little Folks, by far the most beautiful child’s book we 
have ever seen, we have already spoken. Beside these is 
a very elegant volume of Wayside Posies, whose letter- 
press is made up of “ original poems of the country life ” 
selected and partly written by Robert Buchanan, while the 
pictures are engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, the whole 
mechanical execution being faultless. Among the thirty- 


odd other new volumes received from the same publishers | 


is a set of twelve works by that inimitable writer for 
children, Hans Christian Andersen, lavishly illuminated 
in colors and adorned with some two hundred wood-cuts. 
Messrs. Routledge have made ample and most tasteful 
provision, in tales, gift books, and annuals, for children 
of every degree. Also in their list are a fac-simile re- 
print of the Shakespeare folio of 1623; The Life and 
Works of M. L. Watson, the sculptor, with photographic 
illustrations ; and Wharton’s Wits and Beaux and Queens 
of Society. 


FOREIGN. 


THE pugnacity of English men of letters is somewhat 
remarkable. Mr. Robert Buchanan, the poet, has just 
been represented, erroneously as it now appears, as en- 
gaged in two suits against his critics and editors, one 
against The Westminster, whose critic—who may be Mr. 
Coventry Patmore—charged Mr. Buchanan with “ syco- 
phancy ” in dedicating his last volume of poems to Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, of The Atheneum ; the other against 
Mr. Bentley, proprietor of Temple Bar, who, becoming 
possessed “‘ by some extraordinary means,” Mr. Buchanan 
says, of some poems which he did not care to own, print- 
ed them over the author’s name. In a letter to T’he Athe- 
neum, Mr. Buchanan explains that the latter maiter is 
satisfactorily adjusted, and that as to ‘the former, after 
reflection, he has “left the assaulter to his dog’s para- 
dise, content that he should howl and rot there.” Then 
Mr. Dickens has a suit against a theater manager, who 
so far resented a sharp article upon his theater in All the 
Year Round, which he supposed to be from Mr. Dickens's 
pen, that he retorted in terms displeasing to the novelist. 
Lastly, The London Globe having commented upon Mr. 
Charles Reade’s Griffith Gaunt letter, that gentlemanly 
person writes charging it with “reviving and circulating 
a slander,” ‘and “he offers us (Zhe Globe) three days in 


— 


which to read the work (G. G@.), and to declare whether it 
is or is not indecent or immoral.” The Globe intimates 
that it will review the book at its own convenience and 
in accordance with its own convictions—which is scarce. 
ly calculated to appease Mr. Reade’s wrath or avert its 
outbreak. 

THE Paris Exposition is to be made the occasion of a 
great work which will be entitled Paris par ses Illustra. 
tions. The writers who aré named are Victor Hugo, 
Thiers, Michelet, Théophile Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Roque. 
plan, Vacquerie, and George Sand. The drawings for the 
illustrations will be by artists of corresponding eminence, 

A NEw issue of the Aldine edition of the British poets 
in fifty-two volumes is announced by Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy. Originally the editorship was little more than a 
sinecure, notwithstanding which the edition became a 


as almost essential to any library which desired complete. 
ness in its poetical department. The new proprietors of the 
copyright have had the text thoroughly revised, large 
additions made, and in many cases new lives of the poets 
substituted from the pens of gentlemen especially quali- 
fied for the task. This edition ought to become the stan- 
dard one. 

CHEAP editions of popular and standard works are be- 
ing multiplied in England. The latest Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress—of which, says The Bookseller, not a month passes 
without a new edition making its appearance—is 255 
pages in thickness and is sold for twopence. Atlases 
containing ten well engraved maps are offered for the 
same price. A complete Shakespeare costs ashilling. Six. 
penny editions of the Waverley Novels are announced in 
Edinburgh. But, as if to surpass all these in popularity, 
a complete Don Quixote has been printed in Spain, at To- 
ledo, upon fifty-four cigarette wrappers. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan’s London Poems receive thus far 
| but qualified praise. The Reader judges that “they are 
| certainly above the ordinary run of crops of poems which 
are just now so plentiful, though it would be very difficult 
to say exactly in what their superiority consists. They 
paint no passion, and are filled with no imagery. They 
are tales in verse. Crabbe’s subjects, or what might 
have been Crabbe’s subjects without his ruggedness and 
homeliness ; dealing as he does with humble life, outcasts, 
costermongers, and always with poverty.” “In his at- 
tempts at fine writing,” however, it thinks “Mr. Bu- 
| chanan altogether fails,” an example of which may be 
found in his description of a girl: 

“ A nature running o’er with ecstacy 

Of very being, an appalling splendor 

Of animal sensation, loveliness 

Like to the dazzling panther’s; yet withal 

The gentle, willful, clinging sense of love, 

Which makes a virgin’s soul.” 
The Bookseller's opinion is substantially thesame. “The 
joys and sorrows of commonplace life have found in Mr. 
Buchanan an eloquent interpreter ; but in saying 
Mr. Buchanan is eminently sincere and pathetic, we must’ 
not be understood tosay that we consider him an eni- 
nent poet. There is no tale in this volume that 
would not produce in us the same effect if it had been 
told in ordinary prose. The sympathy Mr. Bu- 
chanan excited in us would be daily evoked, and is daily 
evoked, by police reports in the newspapers.” The vol- 
ume is published by Mr. Strahan, and has just appeared 
in this country. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Henry SYLVESTER CORNWELL is preparing a vol- 
ume of poems for publication. 


Mr. Soon Roprnson will publish in The Weekly Trid- 
une, of which he is agricultural editor, Me-won-i-toc, 
novel relating some of his personal experiences of frontier 
life. . 

Mr. Ropert C. WintHror will soon complete his 
biography of his ancestor, Governor John Winthrop, by 
the publication of his second volume. 

Mr. Witi1AM GILLMoRE Sims, who is preparing 4 
school history of South Carolina, of which he has already 
written a general history, is said to be the most volumin- 
ous of all Atmerican writers past or present—we dare not 
add to come. 

Mr. WititaM CULLEN Bryant has sailed for Europe, 
where he will join Mr. Parke Godwin, who has spent the 
summer in France and Switzerland, and will soon return 
to this country. Mr. Bryant intends remaining abroad 
during the winter. 

Mr. Grorak PEAnopy’s latest reported gifts are 
$25,000 to Kenyon College, $20,000 to the Maryland 
Historical Society, and $150,000, together with $20,000 





favorite, was eagerly sought for at sales, and was regarded : 





by 
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for a house, toa niece. At the dinner given him in Bal- 
timore, the persons present are said jointly to have been 
the owners of $72,000,000. Mr. Peabody will soon return 
permanently to England. 

Mr. N. P. Wituts has had a paralytic stroke, and, at 
the time we write, is understood to lie in a very critical 
condition. 

Dr. J. G. HoLLAND is devoting his time to a new 
poem, largely descriptive of the scenery of the Connecti- 
cut valley. 

Mr. Louis GAYLorD CLARK is said to have accepted 
the literary editorship of a projected Wall Street financial 
paper. 

Mr. A. S. BARNES a few days since celebrated his 
silver wedding. 

Mr. JAMES Parton is traveling in the West, as a 
preparation for a series of Atlantic articles. It is said 
that, at Mr. James Redpath’s urgent request, he will 
soon commence an elaborate life of John Brown. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE is engaged upon a 
novel for The Atlantic. 

Mrs. Lypra MARIA CHILD is also writing a novel. 

PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, who continues his lectures, is pre- 
paring his Zravels in Brazil, which will be written in a 
popular strain and abundantly illustrated. 

- Mr. R. W. Emerson, whose new book of poems we 
have previously announced, will lecture this winter in 
tlie West. 

ProFressorn LOWELL, who is not writing a novel, as 
was reported in one of Mr. Tom Hughes’s 7ribune letters, 
is writing a series of prose and verse articles for The At- 
lantic. The editors of Our Young Folks intimate the 
hope that he may also be induced to contribute to that 
publication. 

Miss Louisa M. ALCcortT is writing a volume of sketch- 
es suggested by her recent European tour. 

Mr. (or Admiral) RaPHAEL SEMMEs, who lately aban- 
doned the editorship of 7’he Mobile Gazette, has had offered 
him and accepted the Professorship of Moral Philosophy 
and English Literature in the Louisiana State Semi- 
nary. 

Mr. Horace GREELEY has gone to the West and will 
be absent until January. 

Mr. Jupan P. BENJAYIN is writing articles on Ameri- 
ca for the London papers. 

Mr. HENRY WARD BEECHER is writing astory for The 
New York Ledger. 

Mrs. WuITNEY, author of Fuith Gartney’s Girlhood, 
is about to write again. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH is writing a drama 
with Oliver Cromwell as one of its characters. 

Mr. JAMES AuGusTus ST. JOHN, once editor of The 
London Review, has been to Spain to examine documents 
bearing upon the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh upon which 
he has been engaged for some seven years. Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon also contemplates writing a life of Raleigh. 

Tue Rev. P. H. WADDELL, a Scotchman, is writing a 
life of Burns, having had access to all the correspondence 
and documents in possession of the family executors. 

Miss Dinan Maria Mvtock, now Mrs. Craig, has 
nearly completed a new novel. 

LorD Lytton, better known as Sir E. B. Lytton, has 
nearly completed a new play, which will be produced in 
London about Christmas. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Hurv & Hovanron announce The Market Assistant, 
by Thomas F. Devoe. 


W. J. WippLETON announces for immediate publica- 
tion The Iliad of Homer, translated into English accent- 
uated hexameters, by Sir John F. W. Herschel; The 
Mineid of Virgil, translated into English verse, by John 
Conington, Corpus professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. 

JoHN PENNINGTON & Son will immediately publish 
Father Jom and the Pope, or a Night at the Vatican. 

Litre, Brown & Co. announce Schenkel’s Charac- 
teristics of Jesus, translated by Wm. H. Furness. 


Murrny & Co., of Baltimore, will soon issue The 
Southern Poems of the War, collected and arrauged by 
Miss Emily V. Mason, who intends to devote its proceeds 
to the education of young women in the South. 

CHARLEs Scripner & Co. announce two new volumes 
of the History of the Christian Church, by Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff; volumes 7*and 8 of the History of England, by 
James A. Froude, M.A.; Studies in English, by M. Schele 


de Vere, LL.D.; The Constitutional Convention, by John 
A. Jameson ; Hopefully Waiting, and other Verses, by An- 
son D. F. Randolph. 

E. P. Durron & Co. announce Hymns, by Harriet Mc- 
Ewen Kimball; and, as children’s books, Ned Grant’s 
Quest, by the author of Bertha Weisser’s Wish ; Miss 
Matty, or Our Youngest Passenger ; Fannie and Robbie, 
a Year Book for Children of the Church ; Frank Ster- 
ling’s Choice, by Maria H. Bulfinch ; and The Dark River, 
The Journey Home, and The Dark Mountain, its sequel, 
allegories by the Rev. Edward Monro. 

T. NELSon & Sons announce a new edition, without 
illustrations, of Professor Porter’s Giant Cities of Bashan. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & Co. announce The Sunday 
Magazine, complete in one volume; and London Poems, 
‘by Robert Buchanan. 

Hitton & Co. have in press The Diamond Cross, by 
W. Barnett Phillips, a prize story published serially in 
The New York Herald. 

M. Doo.apy will soon publish Joseph IT. and his Court, 
and Henry VIII. and his Court, or Catharine Parr, both 
by L. Mithlbach. 

Mr. CARLETON is about to issue St. Hlmo, a novel, by 
Miss Augusta J. Evans. 


LrypoLpT & Hout announce The Protestant Galley 
Slave ; being the autobiography of a French Protestant 
condemned to the galleys for the sake of his religion. 
Translated from the French. 

HARPER & Bros. have nearly ready Reading Without 
Tears, Part II., by the author of Streaks of Light, More 
about Jesus, ete.; Laboulaye’s Fairy Book (fairy tales of 
all nations), by Edward Laboulaye, member of the Insti- 
tute of France, translated by Mary L. Booth, with en- 
gravings; Madonna Mary, a novel, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
author of Agnes, Chronicles of Carlingford, Life of Ed- 
ward Irving, ete.; Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, by 
George MacDonald ; Cradock Nowell, by R. D. Blackmore ; 
Dr. Osgood’s Essays: American Leaves, Familiar Notes 
of Life and Character, by Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D. ; 
Anthony Trollope’s new novel, The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. 

J. B. Lrpprncort & Co. announce Jdalia, by the author 
of Chandos ; Robert Severne ; Heaven and Hell, by E. 
Swedenborg ; Fuz-Buz, the Fly, and Mother Grabein, the 
Spider, an original Fairy Tale ; Cameron Hall, a Story of 
the Civil War ; Elements of Art Criticism, by G. W.Sam- 
son, D.D.; Watson’s Astronomy, by Professor James C, 
Watson: Sloan’s Domestic Architecture; and Physical 
Geography, by Professor D. T. Ansted. 

RoBERTS BROTHERS have in press Winter Nights with 
the Young Folks, by Edmund Kirke. 

Mr. ForsytHE WIL1son has in press The Old Ser. 
geant and other Poems. 

Ticknor & FIELDs announce Professor Stowe’s work 
entitled On the Origin and History of the Books of the 
Bible ; what the Bible is not, what tt is, and how it is it. 

CLARKE & Co., of Chicago, will soon publish The His- 
tory of Abraham Lincoln, and the Overthrow of Slavery 
by Hon. Isaac N. Arnold. 

Mr. J. B. KirkeErR announces a holiday edition of 
Savage's Poems. 

Messrs. WILLIAM & RoBERT CHAMBERS:are about to 
publish the ninth and concluding volume of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To Tne EpiTor oF THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Sir: In your article on Gillmore Simme’s Poetry of the 
South during the War, in this week's paver, you quote one poem 
entire, with the remark that the author has done “himself, or 
possibly herself in this instance, full justice in this touching 

oem.”’ 

’ Permit me to say that the poem is not of southern origin at all. 
It originally appeared in Harper's Weekly, May 18, 1861, and was 
written by a resident of Albion, New York. There are a number 
of verbal alterations in the version quoted by you, the most im- 
portant being in the first two lines of the sixth stanza, which 
were originally printed— 

‘* Dear mother, you know how these traitors are crowing ; 

They trample the folds of our flag in the dust *— 


a very different sentiment, by the°way, from the reading Mr. 
Simms has adopted. Respectfully om; Vou K 
. Von K. 


RocuesTER, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1866. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Dear Sim: Can you inform me if Miss Pardoe, the author of The 
Beauties of the Bosphorus, has edited any other work; or yet 
farther, are you able to refer me to a biographical sketch? The 
most succinct explanation will be gratefully received. 

Z.B.T.N. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 22, 1866. 


To tur Epitror oF THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Str: Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, perhaps, will 
furnish ** Bibliothecario ’ with the information he asks for, in a 
recent number of your paper, concerning the Vicar of Bray. A 
note to the latest English edition (Frederick Warne, 1866) by the 
author’s son, Hon. B. Disraeli, adds: ** His name was Simon Sym- 
onds. The popular ballad absurdly exaggerates his deeds and gives 





them undue amplitude. It is not older than the last century, and 
is printed in Ritson’s English Songs.” 


The same work, in the article on Similarities of Authors, affords 
a hint which I commend to the attention of yourreaders. If each 
would but contribute su h coincidences of thought and expres- 
sion as fall under his own eye, your Notes and Queries would 
seg mel be enriched with a valuable and entertaining addition to 
the Curiosities of Literature. Very truly, D. A. C. 


New York, November 12, 1866. 


To THE Epitor or THE RounD TABLE: 

Deak Sir: In your issue of the 10th, in mentioning Simms’s 
new volume, War Poetry of the South, you quote a little poem, 
Lnlisted To-day. If 1 am not mistaken, this poem was first pub- 
lished in Harper's Weekly, in 1861. About that time I was in- 
formed by a young lady that a friend of hers, a student in one of 
the schools at Albion, in this state, was the authoress. 

Yours, Cc. C. B. 

CANAJOHARIE, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1866. . 


To THE EpIToR oF THE Rounp TABLE: 

Dear Sir: Would you be so kind as to tell me, through the col- 
umns of your paper, of any books that give a good account of 
travels in Europe—particularly those which relate to England, 
France, and Germany—and works of the character a man who 
purposes taking a trip across the water would desire ba ae? 

~ FR 


Very truly yours 
Curcaco, Nov. 14, 1866. , sie , 


Mr. W. P. Fetridge has prepared a Hand-took of Europe, which 
is the only American work with which we are acquainted likely 
to be of much assistance toa tourist. It is published by Harper 
& Bros. Murray’s guide-books, which can probably be procured 
of any importer, are, however, almost a sine gud non to European 
travelers, and are constantly kept up to date by additions and 
corrections. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Can the critics of THE RounD TABLE inform an anx- 
ious.inquirer whether Thackeray ever wrote a book entitled the 
Irish Sketch Book. ; 

A work with that title is published by Peterson, of Philadel- 
phia. It is a bulky, paper-covered volume, cheaply got up with 
— paper and types and very shabby wood-cuts, and bears 

hackeray’s name as its passport to public favor. B. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Irish Sketch Book was one of Thackeray’s earlier works, 
published as ‘‘ by Michael Angelo Titmarsh,” and illustrated by 
himself. His admirers would generally be willing to have it for- 
gotten. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Deak Sir: ‘‘ Melanie” wishes to know the origin of ‘ Reve- 
nons a nos moutons.”’ It is to be found. I think, in Rabelais’s 
Pantagruel, in the famous chapter on Les Moutons de Panurge. 

Your obedient servant, A. AUSTEN. 

New York, Nov. 19, 1866. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Dear Sir: Which of the two words carom or canon is correct 
when used in connection with the game of billiards? Po 
to give me the meaning of both words, and oblige, J.M.C. 

New York, Nov. 16, 1866. 


a 

Carrom (not carom) is the term universally used by Americans ; 
canon a8 universally by Englishmen. If our memory serves us, 
a lengthy disquisition upon the subject occurs in Phelan’s book 
on billiards. 

To THE EpiToR OF THE Round TABLE: ; 

DeEaR Sir: Will you or any of your readers give me some in- 
formation on “the Darwinian Theory,’ which, in my present 
position, I cannot otherwise obtain ? 

Does Mr. Darwin account for man’s apines development as 
for his natural, by the *‘ natural law ” working through past ages ? 
If so, what could have been the nature of the lost connecting 
links between the simplest forms of being (as mineral life) and 
man’s present complicated spiritual existence? If not—that is, 
if man’s spiritual existence is distinct from his natural exist- 
ence, and is not produced by this “ natural law ’’—how can Mr. 
Darwin reject the special intervention of Deity? 

Respectfully yours, H. L. Hi. 

U.S. M. A., West Port, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1866. 


Queries affording such magnificent capabilities for lengthy re- 
ply are scarcely within the scope of this department. In The At- 
lantic for October our correspondent may find an explanation of 
the nature of the Darwinian theory, and a more lengthy one ap- 
peared not very long ago in an English periodical—in one of the 
reprinted quarterlies, if our memory serves us. 

To THE EpITor oF THE RounD TaBLE: 


DeEaR Sir: I have just read a novel published last year by Carle- 
ton, entitled Jargai and purporting to be written by Victor Hugo. 
In the course of my perusal I discovered in the book not one of 
the peculiar characteristics of the author of Les Miserables and 
The Toilers of the Sea, and it has occurred to me that Hugo never 
wroteit. Itis certainly a very inferior. and commonplace pro- 
duction for such a brain. I have never seen a‘criticism of the 
work and would like to know pag opinion of it and of the au- 
thenticity of the name attached to the title-page. eae 


Yours, etc., 
Nov. 17, 1866. 


Jargal, as the author states (or appears to) in his preface, was 
written by Victor Hugo at the age of fourteen; whichis sufficient 
to account for its inferiority in style to his maturer works. 
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EUROPE FORTY YEARS AGO. 


~Now REapy. 


FIRST YEARS IN EUROPE. 


By GEORGE H. CALVERT, 
Author of Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, The Gentleman, etc. 


1vol.12mo. Price $1 75. 


A finished and attractive narrative of a residence in Antwerp, 
Gottingen, Weimar, Edinburgh, and Paris forty years ago, abound- 
ing in powerful criticisms of the religious and political sentiment 
of that time, exhibiting a close study of the literature and a 
familiar acquaintance with the literary men of that age. 








wMm. Vv. SPENCER, 
PUBLISHER, 


203 Washington Street, Boston. 





Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 





HARPER’S CATALOCUES. 





A New Descriptive Catalogue and Trade-List of Harper & 
Brothers’ Publications, with an Index and Classified Table of | 
Contents, are now ready for distribution, and may be obtained 
gratuitously on application to the Publishers personally, or by 
letter inclosing five cents. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to 
form libraries or enrich their literary collections, is respectfully 
invited to these catalogues, which will be found to comprise a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed works in 
English literature—comprehending over three thousand volumes— | 
which are offered, in most instances, at less than one half the 
cost of similar productions in England. 

To librarians and others connected with colleges, schools, etc , 
who may not have access toa reliable guide in forming the true 
estimate of literary productions, it is believed these catalogues 
will prove especially valuable for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that whenever 
books cannot be obtained through any bookseller or local agent, 
application with remittance should be addressed direct to the 
Publishgrs, which will receive prompt attention. 


HARPER & BRCTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


DORE’S BIBLE. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 








Now Reapy, 


LA SAINTE BIBLE, SELON LA VULGATE TRADUCTION NOUVELLE 
AVEC LE Dessins DE Gustave DorE. ORNAMENTATIONE DU 
TEXTE. Par H. GIEcOMELLI. 2 vols. large folio, cloth, $90. 

This new edition is superior in many respects to the first 

(which has recently commanded a large premium upon th: orig- 

ae price), being printed upon superior paper, having additional 

plates, etc. 
Imported and for sale at wholesale and retail by 


J. W. BOUTON, 


416 Broome Street, corner Elm, 





Ingemisco. 





A Book FOR EVERY SOUTHERN FIRESIDE ! 


PURCHASERS WILL AID IN EDUCATING THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE SOUTH. 





Will be ready on the 10th of December, in a neat and attractive 
volume, of about 456 pages 12mo, price in cloth, $1 50; thick 
rae = extra, $2 00; super calendered paper, cloth beveled, 
gilt, E 


THE SOUTHERN POEMS OF THE WAR. 
Collected and arranged by Miss Emiry V. Mason, 


These Poems, the offspring of Southern Hearts, sung by South- 
ern Firesides, and Southern Camp Fires, are affectionately in- 
scribed to the SOUTHERN SoLpIERs, by one who admired their 
heroism, sympath'zed with their successes, mourned their suf- 
ferings, and shared their privations, 


In the beg naing of the war, I conceived the design of collecting 
and preserviug the various War Poems which (born of the ex- 
cited state of the public mind) then inundated our newspapers. 

Traveling since the war through many portions of the South, I 
have heard everywhere the wish expressed that these Poems 
should be collected and published in a form so cheap as to be ac- 
cessible to all. This desire 1 have endeavored to fulfill. Ihave 
another design—to aid by its sale the Education of the Daughters 
of our desolate land ; to fit acertainnumber for Teachers, that they 


The Cen. Prot. Episc. S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BEssrz AT Stony Lonesome. 18mo, cloth, 90 cts. ;16mo, cloth, $1. 

GracE HoveuHTon’s Story. 18mo, cloth, %5 cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 90 
cts. 

A Summer at Martey. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts.; 16mo, cloth, 90 cts. 

CHARITY; or, NETTIE’s VICTORIES. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

LiLute’s Visit. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 30 cts. 

Rounp THE WorLpD. 18mo, paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

CuristMas Eve.. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 40 cts. 

Kine TARANTULA, HOME OF THE LOTUS FLOWER, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. In 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 60 
cts. In 2 vols. 18mo, cloth, each, 40 cts. 

Macic SPECTACLES AND OTHER STorIES. By Miss Cooke. 18mo, 
cloth, 40 cts. 

Tue CurisTMAsS Girts, and five other small volumes, comprising 
all of the above stories by Miss Cooke. 18mo, cloth, each, 25 
cts. 

THE SERIES OF ELEVEN STORIES, in paper covers, per set, 18mo, 
paper, 


32mo vols. for the Younger Children. 


Dick AND His MoTHER, Etc, 2 vols. paper, each, 3cts. 1 vol. 
cloth, 20 cts. 


Boys IN THE Woop, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 
20 cts. 


Burnp Beaear, Etc. 2vols. paper, each, 3cts. 1 vol. cloth, 20 
cts. 


1 vol. cloth, 


CHILDREN IN THE Boat, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 
cloth, 20 cts. 


GEOFFREY’s BiRTHDAY (one story), paper, 6 cts.; cloth, 2) cts. 
Muinnie’s Doui’s House (one story), paper, 6 cts. ; cloth, 20 cts. 


The Society pnblish many other books suitable for holiday gifts, 
a list of which will be sent on application. 

The following books are in press, to be ready some time in 
December: 


A New Work by the author ot The Little Episcopalian and 
Bessie Melville, entitled 


Auntie’s Christmas Trees. Price 90 cents. 
Norah and Winnie. Price 50 cents. 


The New York Bible and Common 
Prayer-Book Society 


Beg to call the attention of the Trade and of the Public to their 
extensive stock of 


1 vol. 





BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
SETS OF BOOKS FOR CHANCEL AND DESK, 
TESTAMENTS, APOCRYPHAS, ETC., ETC., 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 


In very great variety and in all styles of binding. 





ge A New Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent to the 
Trade on application. 


5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 
NEW YORK, 





ingemisco. 





SOMETHING NEW! 
SOMETHING RICH! 
SOMETHING STARTLING! 





WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, Dec. 1, 


DARRYLL GAP; 
unten: a0 PAID. 


A book of great force and power, dealing of the follies, the errors, 
and the extravagance of this 


GREAT SENSATIONAL AGE, 


Depicting life among those who have suddenly acquired wealth, 
and displaying lessons of 


DEVOTION AND SELF-SACRIFICE, 
Drawn from a new field, hitherto untrod by the novelist. 
NEVER EXCELLED, AND RARELY EQUALED. 





1 vol. 12mo, price $2. 











may take to their homes and spread amongst the different South- 
ern States the knowledge of those accomplishments which else 
may be denied them. 

I appeal to all good people to aid me in this effort. Many of 
these children are the orphans of soldiers, from whom they have 


inherited nothing but an honorable name, and the last hours of | 
more than one of whom I was enabled to soothe by the promise | 


that I would do something for the liitle ones they left behind 


them. That promise, I trust, this humble effort may a | 


in part to redeem. 
Early Orders respectfully solicited. 
Sent free by mail, on receipt of the price. 
MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
182 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 





Piano Playing is Easily Learned , 

From Richardson’s New Method, 25,000 copies of which are sold 
every year. Its Lessons are adapted to pupils of all ages, and its 
exercises attractive and useful in every stage of advancement. 
This book has, on account of its actual merit, become the stan- 
dard work of Piano instruction, and the only one which every well 
informed teacher and scholar uses. Price #3 75; on receipt of 
which it will be sent, post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Pablishers, 277 Washington Street, Boston. 


WwW. V. SPENCER, 


PUBLISHER, 
203 Washington Street, Boston. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Who wants anew Rifle ?—Every way superior to the 
| Needle-Gun. Who wants a splendid Piano, Melodeon, Sewing 
| Machine, Knitting Machine, Washing Machine, Clothes Wringer, 
| or a choice Library of Books, including New Physiognomy? All 
| these are given as PREMIUMS for Clubs of Subscribers to THE 
| PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1867. Send Stamp for Circu- 
| lar, to FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
| Kent's East India Coffee.—This well-known article 

appears to hold its popularity. The flavor of Javais increased 
| by mixing it with equal parts of Kent's, or by adding two parts 
| of Kent's to one of Java. Itis said that any suffering in the ner- 
| vous system is considerably abated by its use. Many of our em- 
_inent clergymen and men of the medical profession praise it 
| highly, and we feel great pleasure in recommending it as an 





es, 


“‘COOD BOOKS FOR ALL.” 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 1,000 Illustrations, $5. EDUCATION 
COMPLETE, embracing Physiology, Memory and Self-Culture, 
$4. WEAVER’S WORKS—Hopes and Helps, Alms and Aids, 
Ways of Life, $3. HORACE MANN’S LECTURES, with Portrait, 
$3. NEW HAND-BOUK—How to Write, How to Talk, How to 
Behave, and How to do Business, $2 25. FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 
illustrated, $175. PHYSICAL PERFECTION, $1 7%. LIBRARY 
OF MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY, $4. EMPHATIC DIA. 
GLOTT, or the New Testament in Greek and English, $4. SCI. 
ENCE OF HUMAN LIFE, by Dr. Graham, $3 50. All works on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, Hydropathy, 
Phonography, and the Natural Sciences. Agents Wanted. Cir. 


culars free. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
New Annual of Phrenology for 1867, by return post, 20 cents, 


“SPECIAL LIST” of Private Medical Works on receipt of 
stamp. 





TO LIBRARIANS AND SCHOLARS. 


A rare chance is offered to procure at a low price the following 
works, second hand, but in good condition: as 
*“ BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA LATINA.” 148 vols. Ed. of Le 
Maire. Paris. With notes, excursus, variorum readings, etc., 
comprising the complete works of Cesar, Catullus, Cicero, Curtius, 
Claudian, Florus, Valerius Flaccus, Horace, Sil. Italicas, Juve. 
nal, Justinus, Livy. Lucan, Martial, Val. Maximus, Corn. Nepos, 
Ovid, Vellerus Paterculus, Persius, Phedrus, Plautus, Pliny (C, 
Secundus), Pliny (€. Cecilius), Propertius, Quintilian, Seneca, 
Sallust, Statius, Suetonius, Tacitus, Terence, Tibullus, Virgil, 
and Poete Minores. 

GREEK CLASSICS. 22vols. Ed. Firman Didot. Paris. With 
Latin translation, handsomely bound in half cf. colored; com- 
prising complete works of Aristophanes, Homer, Herodotus, Eu- 
ripides, Aischylus, Sophocies, ‘Thucydides, Demosthenes, Xen- 
ophon, Plutarch, Platu, Lucian, Philostratorum Eunapii et Hi- 
merii, Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, Anabasis et Indica, Jeunhaa, 
Poetw Bucolice et Didac. 
** ENCYCLUPEDIA BRITANNICA,” 8th Ed. 20 vols. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 


PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 
49% Broadway, New York, 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 

WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLe AGENT, 
509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


THE ROUND TABLE: 
A Saturpay Review or LiTerRaTuRE, Society, 
AND ART, 








TE Rovunp TABLE jis established for the unflinching discus- 
sion of the subjects named inits title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression. Some may occasionally be displeased by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all such to con- 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 
in the world by ungraceful boldness than by untimely fear. 

Tue Rounp TaBte is independent in politics, and it will not 
hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures of 
whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 
from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
material interests either of the metropolitan community or to 
those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 

Tur Rounp TABLE exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and ani- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able special 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold no 
personal explanations or discussions respecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and to 
this rule we will make no exception. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$6 00 in advance. 
8 00 in advance. 


One copy, one year, e Py ° . 
One copy, six months, . ° . ° 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 


The postage on THE RouND TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or oflice 
of delivery, Subscribers will please bear this ia mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

(@™ Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tux Rounp TaB.e is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

2" Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





| agreeable beverage both for healthfulness and economy. 
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Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


TO LYCEUMS. 


WHITTIER, THE POET OF THE PEOPLE. 
The Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Brooklyn, is’ now 
lecturing on this attractive theme ; he gives also short and 
sparkling readings from the poet. 
E. H. Chapin says: ‘‘I cordially recommend him as a lyceum 
Jecturer.” 
Theodore Tilton, in The Independent; ‘‘Mr. Blanchard’s per- 
ormance was an admirable one.” 
The Brooklyn Union ; ‘His ability to touch and hold an audi- 
ence was fully proven last evening.” 
The Middletown (Conn.) Constitution says: ‘‘ Mr. Blanchard’s 
manner is charming and his elocution well nigh faultless.” 
The Portsmouth (N. H.) Gazette; ‘* His recitation was the best 
to which we ever listened.” 


Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 





A Short Course of Popular Lectures on 
Military Subjects. By a General of the U.S. A. One or more of 
four lectures on ‘‘ FiELD SERVICE IN WaR,”’ Marches, Camps, Con- 
yoys, Reconnoissances, Also, a short course, one or more, on 
“SpectaAL MILITARY OPERATIONS.” Attack and Defense of Towns, 
Mountain Warfare, Passage and Defense of Rivers. The lecturer 
isa gentleman of high repute as an officer and an author. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





For Sale or Exchange-—A well-bound 60-volume SET 
of VOLTAIRE’S WORKS (French), Paris edition. Also, GROTE'S 
HISTORY OF GREECE, new, 12 volumes, cloth, Harper and 
Bros.’ edition. Address AMERICAN BuREAU FOR LITERARY REF- 
ERENCE. 





To Editors of Newspapers.—Correspondence direct 
from Paris and the Great Paris Exposition of 1867, beginning 1st 
of January, 1867, can be obtained on very reasonable terms. 

New York or Washington Correspondents furnished for news- 
papers at very reasonable rates. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR 
LitgRaRY REFERENCE. 





Local and Traveling Agents Wanted—To sell 
Illustrated Works. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY 
REFERENCE. 

Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 Nassau Street, New York. 





Ingemisco. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the ‘“‘ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


_—— 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





—— 


Ingemisco. 


eee 


Lectures and Literary Assistance. 
AScholar and Experienced Writer and Lecturer w'll be happy 
accept engagements to lecture, within a reasonable distance 
of New York, during the present season; also, to undertake lit- 


erary engagements. Address D. C. L., Office of THz Rounp 
TaBye, 


eines 
For Sale.—A complete File of Tut Round TaBiE. Old and 


New Series from the first to the last number issued, unbound. 
Adress @. E, K., Orvice Rounp Tasxz, New York City. 











NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORE, 
63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 


ALL oUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
FORFEITING. 
THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 


PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cupe of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a especial trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘‘NortH America Lire INSURANCE COMPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT. 


OFFICERS: 


T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Morcan, President. 

I. J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 

J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Ha- C. N. Morean, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
Netson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
* 5 TRAVELERS’ Burtprng, 20 State Street. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





AveustT 1, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL, . ° 000 00 
SURPLUS, over . * 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over. . 2. «© «© © © « « $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E, J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. WiLLiAMs, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . Pg ts SE 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, a 





- $500,000 00 
205,989 83 


TOTAL ASSETS, . . . . «© « «+ $705,989 83 
M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Ingemisco. 





Make your own Soap with Saponifier. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save and use 
your waste grease. Only 6 or 7 cents the pound of the very best 
Soap, if you buy the grease. Be particular in asking for Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company’s Saponifier. Directions are 


attached to every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 





holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery store. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (as CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 


STEemway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that atu their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





PARLOR ORCANS. 





Our new Illustrated Catalogue is nowready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 
PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 
Every variety of the newest Accompaniments: Celestial Voices, 


Organocleides, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes 
are very durable. 


They are fine Ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant Com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
want quicker and better than any other house in this country. 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 








MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 





Ingemisco. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 

Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysicrans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 

Specially recommended by 

Bishop Janes, 


PAID UP CAPITAL, we ie tw lie $2,250,000 00 | and neaaty all the Bishops and Clergymen or the M. E. Church. 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1866, ar ee 4,067,455 00 | Also by Bis. need Pitan, 
LIABILITIES, . . . ene Se . . 244,391 43 


editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor end General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





Ingemisco. 





THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





This School is designed to prepare Boys or College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years, The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the Schoo 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Tuz RounD TABLE, or on 
application to either of the Principals. 


JOSIAH CLARK, 





JAMES F. SPALDING 
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TWO STANDARD NOVELS. 


SKIRMISHINC. 
By the author of Who Breaks—Pays. Price $1 25. 

“Every page tells; there is no book-making about it—no at- 
tempt to fill chapters with appropriate affections. Each sentence 
is written carefully, and the result is that we have a real work of 
art, such as the weary critic has seldom the pleasure of meeting 
with.”— The London Reader. 

WHO BREAKS-—PAYS. 

‘**We have seldom found a story possessing such deep, absorb- 
ing, and well-sustained interest, combined with such apparent re- 
ality of incident, delicacy in the perception and delineation of 
character, and such sympathetic analysis of emotion, that it as- 
sumes throughout more the air of a true history than a mere 
work of fiction.”"—Round Table. 

Copies sent post-paid on receipt of the price, $1 25. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 








Importation of Books to Order a Specialty. 





‘* The subject is here searched through and through, and here- 
after, when any one wishes to know anything about the opinions 
of mankind on this topic, he mus¢ reter to this book.’°—Unita- 
rian Monthly Journal. 


ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (NEAR HOWARD), N. Y., 


Has now ready a new edition (the fourth),’ revised, of A Crit- 
IcaL HIsTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF A FuTURE LIFE, as it 
has prevailed in all nations and ages. By William R. Alger. 
To which is appended a Complete History of the Literature of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life; or,a Catalogue of Works Relating 
to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul. The titles classi- 
fied and arranged chronologically, with notes, and an index of 
authors and subjects. By Ezra Abbot, Associate Librarian of 
yee University. Fourth edition. Royal 8vo, 924 pp., cloth, 


Dr. Alger’s work is so well known, the Publisher feels that it 
is only necessary to call attention to the new edition, now ready. 
It has been prepared at much cost of time and labor in revision 
by the author, during the two years which have elapsed since the 
last issue appeared. For the past year, the work has been en- 
tirely out of the market; and the demand in England, as well as 
throughout the United States, has been constant and increasing. 

“The account of the Literature of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, appended by Mr. Ezra Abbot, contains upward of 5,300 dis- 
tinct titles, and is a historical chart of the progress of the human 
mind in this field of thought. It is a monument of learning, 
acuteness, skill, accuracy, in its kind not to be paralleled within 
the lines of the English language.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Widdleton’s Late Publications. 


Milman’s History of Christianity, 
from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $6 75. 
Milman’s History of the Jews. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, $6 75. 
Trench’s Hulsean Lectures. 
From Jast London edition. Revised by Author. 12mo (uni- 
form with our edition of Trench’s Works), cloth, $1 25. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine 
(New Edition), in connection with their History. With col- 
ored maps and plates, uniform with the Eastern and Jew- 
ish Church. 8vo, cloth, $4. 
Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
Being Selections from his Writings, and Passages of his 
Letters and Table Talk. Small 8vo, cloth, extra, $2 25. 
Whitmore’s Elements of Heraldry. 
With many illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $6. 





For sale by principal booksellers, and mailed by Publisher on 
receipt of price. 





NEW BOOKS, AND NEW 


PUBLISHED BY 


H. B. DURAND, 
11 Bible Heuse, Eighth St., bet. Third and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holidays throughout the year; by Rev. John Keble; edited 
by R ght. Rev. Geo. W. Doane, D.D. Neat 32mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 75 cts. ; do. plain edges, 50 cts. 

BROWNE.—An Exv,osition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By 
Bishop Harold Browne, with Additional Notes by Bishop 
Williams. 1 vol. 8vo, 870 pages, printed ina superior style, on 
tinted paper, $5. 

HOBART.—A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; by the Right Rev. Bishop Ho- 
bart. Twenty-third edition. $1 50; do. red edges, $1 75. 

THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD DE MORLAIX, Monk of Cluny, 
on the Celestial Country. ‘Translated by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, D.D. 30 cts. 

THE TWO SISTERS; or, Principles and Practice.. $1 25. 

SPINCKES.—The Churchman’s Com anion in the Cluset; or, a 
Complete Manual of Private Devoti-n-, selected from the 
writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, 
Dr. Hicks, Mr. Kettle well, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent 
divines. Cloth, red edges, $1 25 

NEWMAN.—Remarks on certain Passages in the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; by the Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
5 cta. 

The above is a reprint of the Celebrated Tract No. 90. 

PALMER’S CHUKCH HISTORY, with Notes by Bishop Whit- 
tingham, D.D. $1 25; do. red edges, $1 50. 

STEPS TO THE ALTAR, with a Companion to the Altar. 
Adapted to the use of the American Church. 18mo, muslin, 40 
cts. : do. red edges, 75cts.; do. roan gilt, $1. 

STORIES on Festivals, Fasts, and Saints Days. $1 25. 

WILSON.—The Church Identifi-d. 12mo. $1 75. 

UNDER THE STONES; by Cora A. Townsend, 10 years old. 


in Press. 

THE CRITERION; a Means of Distinguishing Truth from Error 
in Questions of tue Times. With four Letters on the Eireni- 
con of Dr. Pusey. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York. Jn Press. 

— bye LOG. A series of Stories for the Young. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


EDITIONS, 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO.’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS, 1866-67. 


We have purchased from the London Publishers Editions of the 
following Two Superb Books, and have the exclusive right of 
sale to the Trade. 


CEMS FROM THE POETS. 

Illustrated from original designs by F. A. Lydon. Comprising 
a selection of the choicest Poems, embellished with thirty Plates 
printed in Colors. Quarto, cloth, extra gilt and gilt edges, $750; 
or in morocco, elegant, $12 50. 





List oF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Deserted in my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 
My dog howls at the gate.— Childe Harold. 
Melodies of Morn (Vignette).— Beattie. 
Hail, king of the wild, whom nature hath borne 
O’er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of ee 
— Wilson. 
4. Aboard the Phaeton Frigate, off the Azores, 
By moonlight.—Moore. 
5. Winter Woods.— Cowper. 
6. Save that, from —_ ivy-mantled tower, 
7% 
8 


gore 


The moping ow! does to the moon complain.— Gray. 
. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield.—Gray. 
. Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.—Gray- 
9. There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech.— Gray. 
10. Llewellyen Hall—Human Life.—Rogers. 
11. “‘ Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this.”—Byron. 
12. The Water Lily.—Mrs. Hemans. 
13. The Winter Evening.— Cowper. 
14. ‘‘ Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree.” 
— Goldsmith. 
15. “——yon widow’'d, solitary thing.”— Goldsmith. 
16, “He drives his flocks.’’— Goldsmith. 
17. “Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail.” 
— Goldsmith. 

18. To Mary in Heaven.—Burns. 
19. ** Fair Land! thee all men greet with joy.” 

— Wordsworth. 
20. A Farewell.— Tennyson. 
21. “ The way was long, the wind was cold.’’—Scott. 
22, 23. L’Allegro.—Milton. 
24, 25. Il Penseroso.—WMilton. 
26. Wolves in Winter — 7homson. 
27. The Shipwreck.— Fa/coner. 
28. Domestic Love.—Croly. 
29. Woman.—Barry Cornwall. 





BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. 


Beautifully Illustrated with upwards of 100 new designs, orna- 
mental borders, vignettes, etc., etc., engraved on wood by the 
most eminent artists, in the best style of the art. One volume, 
crown quarto. Extra vellumcloth, gilt edges, beveled, $6; or in 
morocco, elegant, $10. 





List oF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Portrait of Bishop Heber. 

Our Sayiour’s entry into Jerusalem. 
Clearing the Temple. 

‘** Soon shall ocean’s hoary deep.” 
Healing the Sick. 

St. John the Baptist preaching in the Wilderness. 
St. John the Baptist in Prison. 
Nativity. 

Gloria in Excelsis. 

St. Stephen. 

The Martyrs. 

Our Saviour and St. John the Evangelist. 
Rachel weeping for her Children. 

Wise Men’s Offering. 

The Star of Bethlehem. 

Our Saviour’s Dispute with the Doctors. 
The Return to Jerusalem. 

Lily and Rose Border. 

** By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 

Vine, Corn, and Olive Border. 

The Marriage at Cana. 

Froit and Flower Border. 

Our First Parents. 

Healing the Leper. 

Storm at Sea. 

* Help, Lord! or we perish.” 

Christ stilling the Storm. 

* Clothed, and in his right mind.” 

‘* Why stand yc idle tere?” 

Para" le of the Sower. 

Hea ‘ing tue Blind Man. 

“Captive, beaten, bound, rev.led.”’ 
Madonna de San Sisto. 

“That watch'd thy slumbering infancy.” 
The mu titude fed. 

“To Thee the lions, roaring, ca'l.”’ 
‘Then took they up the stones t» cast at Him.” 
*“* Uprai-ed to Heaven his languid eye.” 
“With trampet :oun'.” 

The Cruc fixion. 

Magda en at the Fo 't of the C oxs, 

He is not here. He is ri en.” 

The Rising Sun. 

The Shephe d. 

Ascen ion Day. 

Faith, H »-e, and Love. 

Trinity Sunday. 

“Go out and compel them to come in.” 
The St:an:ed Ark. 

The Lo t Piece of Silver. 

Miraculous Draught. 

**When summer's balmy showers refresh the mower’s toil.” 
** When winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the flood.” 
Christ weeving over Je. usalem. 

The good Samaritan. 

‘“‘ Every bush and tutted tree warbles sweet philosophy.” 
Raising the Widow’s Son. 

* Take up thy b d and walk.” 

The Unmercifal Servant. 

The Tribute ney 

Rai-ing of Jairu.’ Daughter. 

St. Michael and the Dragon. 

Family Affliction. 

** Greenland’s Icy Mounta ns.”’ 

India’s Coral Strand. 

* Wa‘t, waft ye winds, His s‘ory.” 

In Memoriam. 

* Thou art gone to the gave.” 

On Recovery from Sickness. 

** Like sunshine on a stormy day.” 


EaRLy ORDERS REQUESTED. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 





654 Broadway, New York. 





SORE. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
FRESH, BRIGHT, INSTRUCTIVE, ‘AND ENTERTAINIX 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Messrs. HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 
To BE PvBLISHED MONTHLY, COMMENCING WITH JANUARY, 1967 
It will be attractively illustrated, and contain articles Upon 
HISTORY, NARRATIVES OF TRAVEL, ADVENTURES IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF DIR. 
FERENT NATIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NATURAL 
HISTORY AND SCIENCE. A FULL-PAGE HUMOROUS Car. 
TOON for every number throughout the year. ° 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
$2 50 per annum in advance. 3 copies, $6 50; 5 copies, $10; 
10 copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis ; 20 copies, $35, and a 
extra copy gratis; single copies 25 cents. 


G, 





The January number will be ready Dec. 1. Sample copies sent 
by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 





Agents and Canvassers wanted in every part of the country, 
Address 
HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: 
CoRNER OF BROADWAY AND LIBERTY STREETS, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, PrEsIpENt. 


Cash Assets, Nov. {, 1866, $17,316,001 83 





This Company issues Life, Endowment,:and Paid-up Policies 
in various forms, and at rates as favorable as is consistent with 
security. 


DIVIDENDS ANNUAL, AND IN CASH, 


which may be used in payment of Premiums, or on Paid-up 
Policies, as an annual Cash Income to the Assured. 
Attention is called to the 


INSTALLMENT FEATURE, @ 


securing to the Beneficiaries Annuities for any number of y.ars 
after the death of the Assured. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
Isaac ABBATT, 
Joun M. Stuart, 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT: 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who havo 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


| Secretaries. 





The Bureau Undertakes: 

I.—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

II.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND T0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

IlI.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE TO 
A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE READ FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION. 

IV.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 

V.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EY- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND Al 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

VIIL.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

IX._TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS, EITHER FOR 
OCCASIONS OR FOR REGULAR SITUATIONS. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any ore 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance wt 
the actual service rendered. 


For Special Advertisements of the Bureau, 
see the preceding page. 


All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary References 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi: 
cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 
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